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THE WORK OF A TEMPTRESS. 


BT CATHAEIXE 

It was in a land wliieh lay beneath the 
golden glow of the Southern Cross; a land 
whose greenery seemed to throb with more 
vivid colors, whose air held draughts of lan¬ 
guid inebriation, whose blooms were more 
fragrant than any beneath a colder sky. 

That ardent clime had embrowned the fair 
skin of the young American, had bronzed his 
beard, had increased the throbbings of a 
heart never too coolly beating. An orphan 
before lie could remember his parents, Robert 
Hastings grew up with the wild, careless 
spirit of his Spanish mother, much more 
active in his life than the more staid nature 
of tile Xew England father. But he Inherited 
his fathers blonde skin, his sea-blue eyes 
and golden hair, a beauty that made him 
strikuig as some picture of old Norse hero. 

He hated the life which fell upon him—the 
toiling on a farm in New Hampshire; and 
when he was sixteen he ran away, found his 
way down to Boston, embarked in a ship 
bound for flie West Indies, and found in a 
roving life there, the splendid scenes, the 
warm airs, the voluptuous idleness for which 
his soul had craved. 

Love had glanced harmlessly by him until 
now, at twenty-five, the cup which, in its 
utmost glory can be quaffed but once, was 
pressed to his eager lips, drained with a reck¬ 
less desire which was inevitable in a mature 
like iiis. 

The night was clear; the stars burned 
larger and brighter than in northern heavens; 
the deep, deep blue of the sky was a fit 
canopy for the scene over which it arched. 
The soft, warm air swept over Hastings’s face 
as lie pushed his way h.astily tiirough the 
rank growing vegetation of the woods. 

In a moment the walls of the Castle gleamed 
dimly between the trees. Hastings paused 
and leaned against a tree, his eyes swiftly 
sc.amiing everything about him; his full, sen¬ 
sitive mouth trembled slightly as he thought 
that this night, this hour of perfectness, he 
should be told from lips dearest to him what 
his fate should be. He longed, and yet he 
hardly dared to go on. If she should not 
love him! The world had no other face that 
could tempt him to live, he thought. 

As he stood, he saw in a distant part of the 
grounds before him, the flutter of a white 
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dress. She was there—she was waiting to 
meet him. His accelerated pulsation sent a 
deep glow to his face. He walked to that 
part of the garden where could be seen 
glimpses of the white drapery; he pushed 
aside the long lionas that swayed their 
tendrils among the trees that were here al- 
loweil to grow n.atural and unpruned. The 
fragrant dew swept against his face, but 
could not cool the flush there. 

On a low seat at the roots of a tree, with 
her black lace mantle half flung from her 
shoulders, her face turned so that in that soil 
semi-light he saw its profile, sat the woman 
he loved. In the next instant, with a low 
exelamation of tenderness, he was bending 
over her, his eyes flaming, his breath moving 
the dark, loose locks of her hair. The large, 
deep eyes were on his face, the scarlet lips’ 
were smiling slightly upon him. 

“ You are a strange gallant,” she said; “ you 
made me wait for you.” 

“ But I was watching you from the edge of 
the garden,” he replied, sitting down by her. 
“ 3Iy heart was so filled with doubt and hope 
that I lingered for a moment.” 

It was not strange that this man was fasci¬ 
nated by her. Her smile, tender and sweet 
as the night itself, dwelt upon him; she gave 
him the fidl radiance of her eyes; she encom¬ 
passed him in an infatuation too deep for 
him to resist had he wished to do so. 

She sat silent a moment, idly inhaling the 
perfume of tire jasmine she held in her fin¬ 
gers. Then she looked np and said, softly; 

“ Do you then love me so mucli ?” 

The sudden illumination, the passionate 
light in his eyes, told her without words. 

“ Nay,” she said, putting her hand on his 
arm, “you need not say it again. I see it all. 
It is tnrly love you feel. Shall I test it ?” 

He had taken the warm band in his, and 
held it fast in his own tremulous fingers. 

“ You may test ray love. Give it any trial, 
CastilLa, only say that you love me.’’’ he said. 

She bent imperceptibly toward him, and 
murmured: 

“ Well, then, exacting man, I love you.” 

Hastings’s laige and now purple eyes 
dilated with a bliss that was almost pain. 
The intensest longing of all his life was 
realized. Witli impulsive gesture he pressed 
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that hand to his heart, and leaned forward to 
touch his lips to hers; but she drew back 
slightly, saying: 

“ I must not give you the seal of love until 
that love is proved.*’ 

Can you doubt it? Do you not see that I 
am utterly yours?*’ he cried, wondering what 
concealed mysterj* there was in her words. 

“I believe you,” she said. “But do you 
know that in the chivalrous age a lady could 
command her lover to any deed of valor she 
chose ?” 

“ So may you command me !*’ he responded. 

“ Can I ?*’ she asked, looking questioningly 
at him. 

Satisfied with that look, she went on slowly, 
her musical voice strangely at variance with 
the words she said: 

“ First let me tell you something of my*lire, 
that you may understand why I ask this of 
you. Two years ago, when 1 was eighteen, 
my father betrothed me to a man who came 
from Xew Orleans and purchased a laige 
coffee-plantatiOn near here. The man was 
wealthy, handsome, fascinating; he paid me 
every attention in his power—She paused 
and looked at the low’ering brow of her com¬ 
panion, touched the straight eyebrows softly 
with her fingers, and said: 

“ It is not worth your jealousy, Robert. I 
hate the man. I never loved him, though he 
had a powerful influence over me. I was to 
marry him, and I did not shrink from the 
iliought, for he liad pictured a glorious futuie. 
The night of the wedding came, and with it 
a throng of gay guests, both his friends and 
ours. The hour arrived, but not the bride¬ 
groom. Ill an agony of expectation and 
anxiety, I waited his coming. Can 1 ever in 
words convey to you tlie mortification of that 
time ? A Spanish girl does not usually lack 
for pride, and I was no exception. The 
mkiutes, the halt hours rolled on, and he did 
not come. That was bad enough; that alone 
would have made me swear a vengeance on 
him who had despised his faith to a Castilian 
girl. But at last, late in the evening, some 
one came, and it was whispered among the 
guests that he already had a wife, that she 
had just arrived from New Orleans at his 
residence in time to stop the marriage. Then 
the guests dispersed, some smiling cynically, 
some pitying the poor girl whose afliections 
were thus blasted. They tried to keep it 
from me, but I found it all out I knew the 
fact that would have called a blush to my 
cheek had I been in my coffin. No one, not 


even my father in his rage, knew the agonies 
of humiliation, anger and wounded vanity 
that I suffered. I thought I would follow 
him to the world’s end but his best blood 
should flow for the insult. 1 to be pointed at 
as a deceived and a deserted woman I I to 
have been so near being that man’s mistress! 
And to be pitied for UP’ 

"With a sudden change of tone, with a sud¬ 
den flush of cheek and dewiness of eyes, more 
bewitching than her furious indignation had 
been, she turned toward her companion, and 
said: 

“ Robert, will you help me ? A woman can 
do nothing.” 

Hastings, who had listened with an inde¬ 
scribable conteuding of emotions, with pallid 
face and gleaming eyes, replied in a low voice: 

“What will you have me do?” half expect¬ 
ing the horrible reply. 

“ You will kill that man for me, if you love 
me!” 

It was impossible for him to repress a 
shudder. Adventurous, wild as had been his 
life, he had never slied blood, and he shrank 
from it—not with timidity, but with dread. 

“ I am no duellist,” he said, at last. 

“And I have fondly dreamed that the man 
I loved would be anything for me,” said the 
syren tone, close to Ins face. 

Intoxicated by that presence, delirious 
with the thouglit of a future with love and 
with her, he rose to his feet, saying: 

“ There is nothing I would not risk for the 
sake of your love. Tell me who he is, and 
where he is, and you shall be revenged.” 

“lie is at the -Hotel, in the city; he 

has been there but two days. His name is 
Morton Holmes.” 

“When I return to you, be it sooner or 
later,” he said, with slow utterance, his 
thoughts overleaping the deed he was to do, 
and alighting upon the time that should fol¬ 
low, “ when I return, that day shall be our 
marriage day, Castilla?” 

She was standing beside him, her hands in 
his, her sweet breath sighing over his bent 
face. 

“It shall be our marriage day,” she replied. 

“ Because you love me?” he asked. 

“ Because I love you ” she said. 

One long, intense look, a murmur of adieu, 
and he had disappeared in the warm gloom 
of the garden. 

She stood for a moment looking after him, 
saying to herself: 

**I do lave him—it is love; but life, love 
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itself shall yield, until that man has atoned 
with his life. I cannot live and know he is in 
the world.” 

Hastings walked with headlong haste 
through the wooded path, until he had 
reached the highway. He did not go to his 
lodgings. His blood was on fire; his whole 
frame was too fully alive to the deed before 
him to allow of one moment's quiet. Not 
imtil he could claim his bride could he rest. 
Was not her life worth any price? Did not 
the man who had insulted her deserve death ? 
He needed no urging to fight him As he 
walked, and thought after thought swept 
through his mind, he could hardly wait until 
revenge should be within his grasp. But 
once did the thought of his own death flash 
across him. He might fall; the eternal cold¬ 
ness of the grave might be his lot, and not 
life and love. With a shudder of horror he 
cast the idea from him. He had never before 
feared death; but now, life, golden, into.Yi- 
cating and supreme love awaited him—life 
beneath the smile of Castilla. Ah, he would 
live. Fate itself would relent in view of such 
a future. 

He walked straight to the hotel to which 
Castilla had directed him, and was shown up 
to the private parlor of the American. He 
had, as yet, no idea of what he should sav. 
He only felt a fierce desire to see the man 
who, but for an accident, or rather but for an 
obstacle presented by Providence, would have 
succeeded in making that beautiful woman 
his, for the shame apd misery of all her after 
years. 

As he entered, a tall, dark, elegant-looking 
man rose from a large hnmging-cliair by the 
window, and looked inquiringly at his visitor. 

Hastings stood for an instant silent, seeing 
how handsome was the face, noting that, in 
spite of elegance and beauty, there was an 
illy hidden look of sensualism, of falseness. 

Summoning all his self-control, the young 
man said, in a slow, low voice i 

“ You are Mr. Morton Holmes?” 

Tlie man bowed and offered Hastings a 
seat, who only availed himself of it so far as 
to lean his hands upon the back of it. 

“Morton Holmes, from New Orleans?” 
repeated Hastings. 

“That is true,” was the reply: while 
Holmes began to be curious coneemiiig liis 
unkiio\^'n visitor, and to be somehow vaguely 
irritated by him. 

“My name is perhaps immaterial to you” 
said Hastings, with a cold dignity. " I am a 


gentleman. I came here to insult you, to 
make you fight me; for I consider you a most 
despicable villain!” 

It is impossible to describe the contempt¬ 
uous frigidity with which those words were 
uttered. Hastings was so intensely, so 
thoroughly excited, that the little of his 
father’s self-possession that he had inherited 
came into activity, the call for it was so great. 

The face of Holmes flushed with an angry, 
astonished luridness. Then with an appar¬ 
ent effort he governed some desire, and said: 

“Are you insane? I am an entire stranger 
to you. Do you court my bullets? In that 
case, they are ready for you; for I do not 
exactly relish such words as you address to 
me.” 

The fiery Southerner knew verj' well that 
the furious flame glowing in Hastings's eyes 
w’as not the fire of insanity: and there was 
something In the stranger's manner that 
angered him more than he could have told. 

“ You wish, then, to combat the assertion, 
that you are a contemptible rascal?'* asked 
Hastings. 

“If I fight one who is worthy to be my 
antagonist,” was the quick, haughty reply. 

“As to that, don’t be alarmed. The people 
here know me—they will tell you whether 
Bobert Hastings is a proper person for you to 
shoot at; and I shall certainly consider you a 
coward, and post you as such, if you refuse 
me.” 

“ Y’our insolence is charming I” said Holmes, 
with a short, harsh laugh. My fingers tin¬ 
gle now with my desire to horsewhip you. 
Have I been so unfortunate as to beguile 
some fair love from you? The women have 
not been too chary to me.” 

He could read nothing upon the face of hi* 
guest, who only said: 

“ Let the arrangements be short 'Will you 
meet me at sunrise, where you please, and 
with what weapons?” 

“The weapons shall be pistols,” said 
Holmes, thoroughly enraged, and impatient 
for the bloody time. “A little dust would 
stop your mouth well; I hope to administer 
that” 

“And the place ?*’ imperturbably said 
Hastings. 

Holmes mentioned a retired spot within 
about a mile and a half of the hotel, and 
Hastings bowed in silence and left the room. 

Holmes, who had fought several duels 
before, and was considered an excellent shot, 
told the story to his companions, jested over 
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it, and drank to the confusion of his enemy. 
But Hastings, who, notwithstanding his wild, 
irregular life, had never fought thus, sat 
quietly in his own room, his head bowed 
upon his hands, thinking only vaguely of the 
hour of simrise; not thinking of the possibil¬ 
ity of his death, but livuig over again the last, 
triumphant, happy hour with tlie woman he 
loved. If any thoughts of the evil of such an 
encounter entered hia mind, they did not 
dwell there; his life had not been one to 
nourish such ideas; still he felt vaguely th at 
perhaps it wasn’t all right—but he could not 
exactly tell w’here the wrong was. He hoped 
he should kill that haudsome libertine, and 
he believed he should. 

So the night hours wore away, and streaks 
of light shot up the horizon. In the pearly 
glow of that light, Hastings walked to the 
appointed place, with firm nerves, and hope 
in his heart. 

He was skillful with the pistol, and he 
somehow felt a strange exhilaration. To¬ 
night, to-day, Castilla would be his wife; her 
lips, her smiles, her heart would be hia, 
because she loved him. 

It was with a smile in his blue eyes that he 
reached: the place, as the first golden glow 
spread up the east. It was not a minute 
^fbre Holmes appeared with a couple of 
Irieuds; and as the full disc of the sun rose 
ip the soft morning blue, the two men were 
stationed, awaiting the horrible word. 

The two shots rang out simultaneously 
upon the clear morning air, and both men 
fell Holmes prone upon his face, his hands 
vainly clutching at the earth; then, with a 
lasf, panting breath, his heart ceased to beat, 
drowned in blood. 


His friend kmelt by him, while the other 
man ran to the side of Hastings, who was nut 
dead, but senseless from a terrible wound in 
the side. At last their stimulants revived 
hjm a little; he opened his eyes wouderingly 
gazed around for an instant, and then said, 
feebly: 

“ Take me to the plantation of Don Komero. 
Tal\e me quickly P 

He could say no more, and something In 
his face told them that he must indeed be 
taken quickly, if he would reach there alive. 

An hour later he lay on a couch upon the 
veranda of Romero’s Imuse, and Castilla the 
daughter was bending over him, her face as 
pallid as his own, in her heart an anguish 
deeper than in his^ Already had her punish¬ 
ment begun. He was looking at her with his 
passing soul in bis eyes. 

“Now you may kiss me,” he said, softly. 
“ He is dead. Tou will never see him.” 

Then, as she pressed her lips in passion and 
sorrow to his mouth, murmuring a love great¬ 
er eveu than she had imagined, he said: 

“Yes—you love me—love me—even as I 
love you. We might have lived in happiness 
—it was wicked—but we love.” 

The last word was whispered in the last 
sigh upon her lips, and the man had died in 
doing her unhallowed bidding. 

Years after, one might see sometimes on 
sunny days in a convent garden, a nun with 
faded* face, her hair concealed by the white 
folds of linen, her eyes filled with a resigna¬ 
tion so sad. as to draw jtears from eyes that 
met that gaze. Tlie pious, sorrowful sister 
had once been Costilla di Romero. 
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BAHBARA'S LOVE. 

' bY MI86 AUANOA «. JI.VI,E, 

He loved I'llii) with a love passing tfiat of brown eyes; the color seems to como and go; 
woman, said a quaint, sweet old writer, and the lips are tremulous with smiles, and seem 
thus ho forever exalted ,;hat exeeptlonal as If they would hre.ak easily Into words, 
friendship 5^11080 story he told, placing It be. This (aoo bewitches me. I have known It 
side that loye|Wbloh Is the, supreme of all and now live yearSj pod I have looked In vain for 
the inc^urp of all. Its match among women. And so I must tell 

Yet this love Is Itself mea^pfed by the you her story and how I came to know It. 
heart.ln which It springs'., There bO|Wonien, I-was Idly.drming about the country one 
hard ani,cold as surely Bf , there are others, mlilsummer, as, artists, who have Just work 
unspoajtatjly tender. 'yVo aro,coulpht to ao- enough to scpiiro a season of uninterrupted 
cept the , tender p,p(l tf;ue as Uio type, and. Idleness, are. fnud of-doing, and somehow I, 
pass the othors'oycr as exceptions. . , floated qno d(iy Into Oycen Valley. 

As J1 write, the plotured faep on the wall This saute’Green y^loy would not, I think, 

there follows me with Its lovely, .besceehlnjj be Just the place fojr a man to live lu.wjip ex- 
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pectcd to do great tlilngs ln the world, whose 
anibUloiis pricked him sliarply. Its atnios- 
pliofc was too soft and etieriatliig. Ite 
splendor of sky and fleld, the liesliiscot sing¬ 
ing all day and all night, aparkllng in the sun 
and glooming under the alders, its great, 
drooping elms, nil its hcaiity of sights and 
sounds, lured you away to dolleloiis day¬ 
dreaming and left yonr work uuniiished on 
your hands. 

Anythijig more profound than the stillness 
was never known outside a elolster. If any¬ 
body passeil the haiise they stepped upon tho 
soft turf and awoke no noise. A carriage 
was an unusual spocl.acle, and the whistle of 
tho steam car wits mellowed by distance Into 
a tone so soft it might havo fallen from the’ 
pipe of some sylvan god. h’armor Wilson and 
his wife were modlllcd Quakers—they spoko 
softly and moved with decorous dcllberntluii, 
and were mellow, kindly old people. Some¬ 
times 1 fancied that a shadow rested over tire 
honsoliold—and yet It was nothing sombre 
ennngh to be called a shadow. It was the 
qnici, the softened shade of ono of those 
August days, when a haze dims the sunshine, 
and makes it so tender that yon do not miss 
the brightness. 

Down by the river hank one day I found 
some timbers swamped and overgrown by die 
lAng grass; a little lower down lay a pllo of 
massive stones which the great mother had 
taken kindly to hor heart, and matted over 
with lichens, and wreathed about with wild 
convolvidl, nnd so evolved picturosqncness 
from confusion. 

I went home at night with pencil sketches 
of the forsaken timber', nnd the rocky pile, 
whieh hy-nnd-by I elaborated Into water 
colors. I showed them to Farmer Wilson and 
his wife. To niy surprise the old man looked 
at them a moment and then without a word 
went away. Tho old Indy had been making 
little exclamations in a kindly, gentio way, 
and now she looked after her husband wist¬ 
fully. Presently si o said; 

“ Father can’t bear to look at them, you 
see, because it puts him in mind Of things. 
I’ve tried a good many times to havo him 
move all tho rubbish awivy but ho couldn’t 
hear to touch ’em. And now you’ve made a 
picture out of it, and pretty enough it is too. 
IJcnr mol Isn’t It queer that old houses, and 
bridges, and heaps of rubbish that look so sort 
of shiftless when you see ’em, make such 
pretty pictures? Barbara was fond of old, 
homely things, and never would lot father 


paint tho old honso white, or alter things 
anyway. She said the place was like a 
picture as ’twas. But after Barry Bariniuuth 
came she began to wish We had some of tho 
nice things other folks had. But, dear me I 
Be could make hor love or dislike anything.’' 

“Barbara was your daughter?” I asked, ns 
the old soul paused to wipe away a few tears 
that stole down. 

“NoI No, Mr. Paul, Barbara wasn’t our 
daughter. I think sometimes father and I 
wouldn’t have laid It to heart so If sho had 
been, but you see sho was the chili of our old 
age. We tost all of our little girts when they 
were babies. Nobody but Richard lived to 
grow up. Be was as fine and stalwart a 
young fellow ns there was i,. Green Valley 
nnd wo were proud enough of him. but It’s 
curious that a man Isn’t quite satUllcd If he 
don’t hnto a daughter. No matter how proud 
he may be of his boys, tho littio girl creeps 
closest into his heart, and nestles in the 
wannest comer it holds. And so when Bar¬ 
bara came we were both pleased, and particu¬ 
larly father. You sea her .father was a sea- 
captain, and after Barbara was born her 
mother was so weakly that tho doctor advised 
her to go on a voyage with her husband. She 
w.as nn old scboolniato of mine, aud sho know 
God had taken my oWn babies from my arms 
almost before I’d got used to the feCi of them 
thero. So sho wrote to me tliat she wanted 
her littio Barbara to have the vacant place in 
my arms nnd in my heart, nnd sure enough 
she wasn’t long in getting both. I’vo seen a 
good many children nnd I love them dearly, 
hut I must say Barbara was tho most winsome 
little thing that ever left tho skies. Sho was 
ns pretty as a picture, but that wasn’t It. I 
never rightly found out what it was. Thera 
are folks you know who make everybody their 
bondslaves. I don’t know how they do it. It 
Isn’t always beauty and it Isn’t always good¬ 
ness. It’s some spell they havo, and you can’t 
get away from It. Barbara had It. • 

“Sho could wind father round her little 
finger when sho was two years old; and after 
she got older, Bichard would put his books 
by and romp with her by tho hour, nnd then 
study till midnight to make it up. 1 don’t 
know wliat we should have done If we’d had 
to givo up tho child. But wo didn’t have to 
give her up. Captain. St Ayn never came 
back ftom his voyage. Bto yyts seized with 
fever at Panama and died and his poor wlfo 
died on the way homo. It was a sad case, but 
i’m afraid we didn't feel so badly as we ought 
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becftiiM It gave n'a^ cllanco to keep Barbara. 
The poor child never kneW the loss' of father 
and hiothor.' 

“Shi throve like a flower. At flnccn she 
was wOmah-grOWn, hml although she' was 
never stout and buxom, she had a lithe, 
nervous force that carried her through a great 
deal. She was not chubby and red-cheeked' 
like most country girls; she was pale. Dark, 
and pale, and clear, and full of life, and Arc, 
ami affection. Tliat wai the Iniprcsslotr ^ou 
got of her. Lovely eyes? O yes. But Bar¬ 
bara's own were lovelier. The painter only 
saw her In one mood, yoii know, ahd I saw her 
in twenty. Her eyes could laugh, or soften 
almost to tears, and when her sorrow camo 
they had a pitiful look In them that made me 
always want to go away by myself aiid weep. 
Pretty half? Her hair was pretty enough, 
but she wasn’t a girl whoso beauty Is depdn- 
dent upon her hair. ' It was long, And soft, 
ami brown—no lights In It—only Just a mass 
of soil darkness. The only peculiarity Was 
that it waved Just a littid above the temples, 
and swept away In' the fashion which helped 
to give Its peculiar, piquant charm to her 
f ice. But after all It wasn't so much how she 
looked. You didn’t think about that when 
yon loved her, and you did love her because 
you couldn’t help It. 

“ Well I The years don’t stand still for any¬ 
body, and whed a young girl Is growing upor 
an old man Is growing old, they scent fairly' 
to chase one another. Barbara was elglilecn 
before we’d began to think abontlt. It dame 
upon father all at once one day. 

Mother,’ Said be,' the child will he getting 
married and leaving lis.' And ho looked so 
sorrowfid that I pitied hlm^ And so I said— 
’twas a leap in the dark; 

‘“What If It should be Richard, and then 
we could help them both P 

“■ Filtber’s face cleared up and smiled all 
over, 

“ ‘ Bless me, Polly 1’ said he, ‘ what a woman 
you are for planning. Of course. That will 
be the very thing. I wonder I never thought 
of It afore.’ ' 

Don't build too much on It, father,’ I 'said. 

‘ Maybe It wont suit them.’’ 

Wont suit’em ^ Why'nntf’ saldfaih'cr; 
a\>d though he’s the beat tempered mAn In 
the world, ho was a little bit riled. ‘ I din’t 
see why. She’s'I'ho pretileal and bcstglfllu 
the world, and where' esri she fiiid a hand- 
sdmer fellow than SlcWard? Bright as a 
dollar, too, imd fond of his books.' 


“‘Yes, fatlier, that’s true,'I said. 

“‘And then she’s used to him—she’s known 
him all her life aiid ofeoUrse she loves him.’ 

“ ‘Ah, Ihtlier,’ said 1, ‘ that may be the very 
teaAon why she shouldn't want to marry him. 
She might bo morO likely tb'fall in love witli 
a stranger.’ 

“ I fancy, Mr. Paul, you’ve seen enough of 
girls to' Know then) was some sense In this, 
but father couldn’t see it. Men In general 
couldn’t.' They think girls are kind of grown¬ 
up children, likely to do as you want ’em to 
If you coax ’em a llttlo. And some of’ein arc.' 
But liarltata wasn’t one of yoilr soft-he.iricd 
glrls'tliatliavi’no thoughts and no mind of 
their own. She had a strong will, and Vivid 
tastes; and warm likes aid dislikes, and had 
altogether character enough for a half doxen 
common girls. She wasn’t one to fall like a 
ripe cherry Into a Ilian’s niAiith, and I knew 
our wanting her to love Blclinrd.orhls loving 
her, never would lead her heart to lilm till It 
was drawn by that wonderful power Which' 
knits young hearts together. And so 1 kiiew 
there was nothing wo could do. Father was 
for putting his clnilisy fingers Into the mat¬ 
ter; for men-begging your pardon, Mr. Paul 
—arc apt to be a oil stupid In such thlii^. 
But I held lihii back. 

“‘No,’ said I, ‘ If yon meddle you’ll surely 
mar.’ 

“And so we waited, and yon'may suppose I 
got Into the way of watching oiir boy and 
girl pretty closely. Richard was away at work 
that siimfner, diid that hcljicd It on. Ilo 
minded her beauty and her sweet ways all 
the more when they weren’t nilder his eyes 
all day, and he used to blush up like a girl 
when she loukc<l athlih. And he Would stam¬ 
mer and fhitcr like a schoolboy if she spoke to 
him suddenly. 

“I was concerned at all this, for Richard 
wasn’t a lad to fall In love and out, as some 
do. 'Whatevfer lOhchid him at all stirred his 
sold to Itsr depths, and I was awed and Iialf- 
frlghtcned to see how that Ikall girl had got 
hold of Ills strong nature. 

"I didn’t dare to speak to my boy, for ho 
was as reticent ns lie was Intense, and I hold 
that even parents have no right to go peering 
Into the secret places of tlieir children’s souls. 
Every heart has thoughts which lie between 
it and Its Maker; 

“And so I Just waited. That’s woman’s lot, 
yoii KHoW, Mr.'Panl, and long practice has 
made ns patient. " ■ 

“At last my boy took me Into his confldence. 
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liicliartl camo borne Saturday night na muni. 

I rcincuibcr tliat after ho liad aliakon bauds 
wllli father and me bo Just kissed Barbara's 
fureiicad, ajid 1 saw the girl bluaii, wboii, as 
lie came round and took bis place at the 
table, slio looked up and ipet Ills eye. 

‘“What’s my girlie dressed up so fine for?’ 
said fatlier, presently i for Barbara bod on a 
cloau wlilto dress and looked somehow as 
fresh and fair as a flower newly blown. By 
tlio help of 'a fresh ribbon or two she could 
always make herself as charming as heart 
could wish. 

It’s choir meeting, father,’said Barbara. 

‘ We’re going to rehearse for Fourth of ,1 uly 
picnic.’ . . 

“‘A picnic 1’ saldKIchard. ‘ Thai’s capital. 
Father, you must take old Dobbin and we'll, 
all go.’ 

“Father gave a little nod and - Barbara’s 
eyes sparkled. 

“ ‘ There’ll bo speeches and toasts,’ said she, 
‘and dinner in the grove, and then a dance. 
1 must have my new muslin done n|i, mother 
dear. Ypu see thcro’ll be the Dartmouths, 
and the Saxons, and all the flue people, and 1 
must look my prettiest.’ 

“‘Never you mind them, girlie 1’ s.aid 
father, bringing his hand down Imixl. ‘Dick 
Saxon’s not good for much, and I’d bo sorry 
to see yon like his sisters.’ 

“ ‘ But nobody ever heard any harm of 
Harry Dartnioulh,’ said Barbara, |)outing a 
little. , 

“ ‘ Did ever anybody hear any good of him ?’ 
said liiehard, hastily. ‘I think a fellow can’t 
have much inanllucss to dawdle away his 
time as he docs.’ 

“ Barbara’s oyoa drooped and a grieved look 
came over her face. 

“ ‘ Sir. Dartmouth is a very pleasant gentle¬ 
man, I think,’ she said, softly. 

“ ‘ The lad's a good lad, I’ve no doubt, dear. 
I daro say he will wake up presently and take 
hold of something, He looks as if there was 
good stuff in him,’ I said. 

“ Barbara did not look up, but the long 
Ifisbcs could not hide the pleasure that trem¬ 
bled in her eyes. 

“‘Mother always has agood word for every-, 
body,’ said Itlchard, petulantly. 

“‘And why not?’ erlcrl Barbara, her spirit 
rising. ‘I wish you were more like your 
mother, Richard.’ , 

“‘Tut, tut! chlicjtcp, don’t you quarrel., 
Let dogs delight to bark and bite pud so forth,’, 
said father. 


“They laughed then, and we all. got. up 
from the table. Richard sat down in the 
stoop to smoke a pipe svith father,, pnd Ppr- 
bara rolled up her sleeves and piunptl up the 
skirt of her dress, and put on a wide apron 
and set to washing the tllshcs. I nptieed that 
Richard pushed back his chair so that ho 
cpuld see her at her work. Itwos.a pretty 
slght-^hcr white, round arms, her deft movo- 
meirts, her quick, easy step. 

“ It was half an hour afterwards and I was 
coming in fVoin .the dairy, wl|cn I hoard 
Richard call: 

“‘Wait a moment, Barbara, and I’ll go with 
you.’ 

“She was standing at (ho gate, her white 
dress gleaming out against the dusk, her curls 
flying lu the ovon|ng wind. I saw her shako 
bur head, and call back In a soil, laughing 
volcu: 

“'No,nol yon staypt ,homo;Wlth mother,. 
I'll Oi\d plenty to take caro of me;’ and then 
sho ran on; 

“‘Ah yesi plenty,no doubt,’ said Richard, 
gloomily. And he staid in the doorway, look¬ 
ing out into tho gathering darkness. Instead 
of going to help father with the cows. 

“ It got to be nlno o’clock at last, and still 
he sat there, 

“‘Come, my son, it’s getting:b«l(lmo. If 
you think you’d beat go for Barbara—’ 

“‘Hush, hush I’ ho said, putting his hand 
on my arm. ‘ There thoy come 1’ 

“‘They?’ 

“‘Barbara and that cursed young Dart¬ 
mouth!’ 

“ Richard’s voloa breathed a tone of so 
much passion that It made mo tremble. I 
Just cluiig to his arm, and listened and 
looked. 

, “ 'They came up the walk—tho tall, elegant 
figure with the little slight one beside It. I 
could hear Boibara’s rippHng tones, and his 
strong, yet polished'and musical speech. 

“They both started on sechig us, and 
Barbara cried out: . 

‘“O mother,.Is It you?’ and thpn Mr. 
Dartmouth took off his hat—tho moon shono 
out then and glorified him—-and said pleas¬ 
antly: 

“‘I have brought your danghter safe homo, 
Mrs. Wilson.’ 

“Richard clutched my arm but I slipped 
away fbom him, and.went down and shook 
hands wjtb the youpg man, and tbpnked him 
fpr taking care of Ba|i)ara, .pnd bade him 
good-night, and then wp all w.ent in. 
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“Barbara stood & rhomont after sha had 
lighted her caudle and looked Unit at one and 
another of ns. 

“‘Is anything tho matter?’ she asked, 
timidly. 

“ Uiehard gave her a look, and then turned 
his hack upon her abruptly. 

" She came up to me. 

‘“What have I done, mother?’ 

“ ‘ Nothing, dear—no liarm. Only, perhaps 
liicliard is a little hurt because you wouldn't 
let him go with you; he was meaning to fetch 
you home,’ 

“Barbara laughed softly. 

“‘O, Mr. Dartnionth took care of me, I 
didn’t need Uiehard;’ and slio danced oIT up 
stairs, 

“1 think she had a little of that kittenish 
nature In her, which makes girls like to tease 
tho men who love them, They’ve no idea 
how deep the hurt goes—usually It doesn’t go 
below n man's vanity—and there’s a little 
pleasurable excitement in it. 

“If Barbara could have seen Uichard’s 
whlto face, seen his eyes glow and heard his 
voice shake, she might have guessed some¬ 
thing of the Jiaturo she was playing with. I 
was his own mother, and I didn’t dare to 
speak to him for soma minutes, but at last I 
put my hand on his arm and said: 

“‘Tell your mother all about It, KlobardP 

“‘O, It's nothing, mother,’ ho said, with a 
hoarse laugh; ‘only I love a girl who doesn’t 
care a straw for me. Mother, mother, why 
did you let her grow up In my sight with all 
her winsome looks and ways—and I such a 
great, strong, rough follow? If 1 only had 
that fellow’s baudsomo looks—curse hlml’ 
said Uiehard, bitterly, 

“ ‘ My son has enough to win any girl’s 
love,’ I said, In my pride. ‘ Barbara Is not 
blind. Barbara can see. She tcill sec. Only 
you be patient, my boy.’ 

“‘Patlcntl with tluit fellow hanging about 
her—turning her head with his graces and 
flatteries! Mother, I’ve scon this long time 
how it would be. She’s not like us. She 
hasn’t our homely tastes and ways. She 
ought to have all pretty things about her. 
She should bo a gentleman’s wife. And I 
am only a workingman I’ 

“‘Well, my son, If she cannot love tho man 
under the rough outside, is It worth while for 
an honest heart to break over her?’ 

“ ‘ 0 mother,' he cried, ‘ that’s what 1 say to 
myself all the week, and I school myself to 
give np the thought of her, and then I coma. 


home, and I spend an hour In her society and 
I’m AS great a fool at ever. She’s so sweet, so 
good—’ 

“ The poor fellow stopped, 

“ ‘ So she Is,’ I cried j ‘ my Barbara Is as 
good as gold, and no man shall have her un-' 
less he be worthy of her, though ho were a 
prince’s son. Taka heart, Blcliard, Love 
can walk’ 

“So I comforted him. But I had small 
hope. I didn’t sco the light in Barbara's eyes 
for nothing, her cheeks did not glow so for a 
slight cause. The girl was tasting the delight 
of love’s young dream. 

“ Well, the days went, and the picnic came 
off, and Barbara was the beauty and the 
belle, and tho Saxons made ranch of her, and 
Harry Dartmouth followed her about as if ho 
was bewitched. 

“ Did I tell you anything about this young 
man, sir? It was little that I knew, only that 
he was a friend of tho Saxons. Mr. Saxon 
was tho great mill-owner, and the owner of 
half the land along tho river. This Dart¬ 
mouth was a young Englishman, who had 
something to do with putting In the machinery 
of the great now mill Mr. Saxon had lately 
bullL Mr, Dartmouth used to ride about the 
country on a smart, black horse, and indeed, 
sir, he did look like a knight of the old time, 
with his tall, splendid figure, and his easy seat 
and noble healing. I don’t wonder my poor 
child’s eyes were dauled. I never blamed 
her oven when onr hearts were sorest. What 
is a girl to do when a strong will holds her, 
and her senses are captivated, and her soul 
mastered, and her conqueror Is her lover? 

“Pretty soon Mr. Dartmouth got In the 
way of calling as he wont by, and he used to 
ask me for a flower for his button-hole with 
the air of a prince suing for a favor, and he 
was always so debonair and gallant that I 
was won in spite of myself. Barbara would 
stand by blushing and dimpling, and If I said 
a word hi his praise after he was gone, sho 
would beam all over with delight. 

“ Dy-and-by Mr. Dartmouth came oftener 
and staid longer. Iticlianl kept out of tlio 
way. Ah, It was a sore time for me 1 One of 
my children must be mistaken, and I must, 
look on and see It—I, who would almost have 
died to save either of them pain. 

“At last father woke up to it. Ho Is a 
good-tempered man, Mr. Paul, but yon know 
your good-tempered people are often fearftil 
when roused. I told him no man would dare 
come near onr innocent Barbara with any. 
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thought of harm, but father sworo ho would 
ask young Diirtmouth out and out, and sco 
what his intentions were, and lie did. 

“MVo’rc poor, plain folks, but we’ro honest 
folks,’ said ho, *and niy little girl is llio appio 
of my eye. I’ll have no man coming hero 
who doesn’t mean her fair, if ho were an 
eujpcror’fl son.* 

“Mr. Dartmouth colored up angrily, and I 
think would have made soino sharp answer if 
ho hadn’t happened to look around and meet 
Barbara’s ej'cs. The poor girl was all blushes 
and tears. Ho softened down and said ho 
should bo a brntc indeed to moan her any 
harm, and that he should think himself a 
happy man indeed if ho could have for wife 
Bitch a girl as our Barbara. 

“’Twas an artful speech, I thought then, 
but father was satisfied, and 1 was anhanied 
of my suspicions. 

‘“Well, Mr. Dartnionth.’ said father, *I did 
hope to keep Barbara .at home, but I wont 
grudge her to any Uonust man if she loves 
him.' 

“And so tlioy shook hands, and the black 
looks cleared away from Mr. Dartmouth’s 
face, and Barbara shone out like the snu 
throng}) mists, and wo all giew merry again, 
only his mother’s heart was heavy for 
Bichard. 

“ But God has his ways, you know, sir. I’d 
seen my plans come to naught too many 
times to rebel now, and 1 tried to be content. 

“So the summer went and B<*irbara w.as 
wonderfully happy. She grew so beautiful, 
too, and as the autumn days came on a new 
change came. I had alwa>'s tlionglit 1 could 
see way down Into her soul, but now she 
shut it up from me, and 1 could not so much 
os guess what was there. She would sit lit 
reverie for hours with the look of Iinaven on 
lier face. It was sweet, it was beantirni, but 
1 did not understand IL O, It is strange to 
SCO tliese young souls striking out aluiio and 
living whore we cannot follow them. I said 
nothing, but she know 1 watched her wist- 
fully, and sometimes she would rise suddenly 
and come and throw her arms around 
my neck, and press her check to mine 
in a p.is3ioii of tenderness, and I would hold 
lier to iny heart and cry over her bright, young 
liead. 

“One evening late in October, we were 
silting around the kitchen fire. Mr. Dart¬ 
mouth was gone away for a week on business, 
and Barbara sat thinking of him, I am sure, 
for she often went to the window and looked 


out into tho wet night 'and onco sho said: 

*“1 do hope Harry isn’t out hi the storm.’ 

“‘Wliy, cliick,’ said father, cheerily, ‘you 
worry as If yon was his wife. tVorryhig Isn’t 
for girls, dearie.’ 

“When Barbara came back to the fire I 
noticed that her cheeks were crimson. 

“Just tlieii there was a rap at tho back 
door. Father took a candle and went to It 

“‘Let you ill I’ I heard him say, presently. 
‘To be sure wc will. We don't turn anybody 
away from these doors on such a night as 
this.* 

“Something dark stepped into the doorway 
and I got up curiously. 

“‘Como right up to the flro,’ said father. 

“ I looked and saw that it was a woman 
wr.i(il>cd In a long black cloak, and as she 
cniiio up and let the garment fall btick, I saw 
that she liad a child, a year old or so in l/ur 
arms—a handsome, lusty fellow, who, as soon 
as lie w.as warmed and fed, laughed and 
crowed .as gay as could be. The woman her¬ 
self was still young—dark and kccn-Iouking, 
and but fur a certain bitter look in licr Imnd- 
soine face niiglit have been bcantifn). The 
dress w.as of nice material, but it w.as worn 
and splashed with mud, and ailogetlicr site 
liad a forlorn, doubtful air. But Barbara 
made her a cup of tea, and I got her some 
luncheon, and made her put on some dry 
stockings, and afler sho got coinfortable she 
sat up by the fire and talked a little. Barbara 
was playing with tiio baby, and it was a pretty 
sight—the firelight on hersweet. smiling face, 
and the clmbby little one clinging to her. 

“Tlie stranger gave her a curious, hard 
look. 

“‘You’re a pretty girl,’ said she, shortly; 
and then before we could speak she added: 

‘“I was as handsome once, too.* 

“‘You’re not ill to look at now,” laughed 
father,‘only timt you look to be In trouble. 
Have you got iHcnds In these parts?’ 

“She looked at him steadily. 

«<ye8—I have got a friend—at least ho 
should bo a Mend ’—with a short laugh. ' I 
am in search of one Harry Dartmouth. Do 
you know such a man?’ 

“At the sound of that name a dead silence 
full upon us nil. Father grew os white as 
paper, and 1 did not dare to look at Barbara. 
It was she that broke the silence. She stood 
up before the woman and I heard her say— 
it was in such a voice: 

“‘Tell me—pray, tell me trod—what is 
Harry Dartmouth to you?’ 
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“‘WImt Is ho to mo?’ cried tho woman, 
sharply. , ‘ Why, ho’s iny husband and iny 
boy’s rather. lias be been tip to his old 
tricks? Idarasayl Utit see hercl This Is 
my wedding ring, and hd-e’s my ccrtiHcate. 
O yes I I've gut him fast and close;’ and slio 
laiiglietl. 

“I crept up, and sure enongli there It was 
In black and while—tho martlagu of Harry 
Uartmoiith and Laura Mendon. 

‘‘'ITieru was a pitiful, terribb) cry, and 
Harbara sllpiMxl to the floor In a awonn. Ah 
me I 'fills was the trouble I had been looking 
fur. 1 didn’t kitow there was more to come. 

“Father was In a fury. Ho carried tho 
woman over to Srinlre Saxon’s, and told tho 
squire If he knew what was good for young 
Dartmouth not to let him come within sight 
of the house. He didn’t. We never saw his 
black horse and handsome figure afterwastls. 
lint wo had our darling still, only her heart 
was quietly breaking. Sho made no moan— 
she never mentioned his namo. But she Jisst 
druo|)ed and drooped. 

“ Itichard came home. 

‘“Who knows but iter heart will be turned 
to me now?' ho said; and ho surrounded her 
with all sorts of loving attentions, and sho 
took them all in the same sweet, passive way. 

“O that winterl It is pitiful to go over. 
It Is enough to hare lived It once. March 
came, and one day lilthard came to mo with 
looks wild with dellglit. 

‘“She says sho will bo my wife. Mother, 
Barbara says sho will marry mol’ 

“It was such a shock, but it made me hope. 

I went to her and sho foil crying Into my 
arms. 

" ‘ I am not good enough—I am not good 
enough,’ sho sohbed. 

' “But 1 toldherofhisgreat love, and blessed 
her for giving herself to him, and told her 
tliat her sorrow would fade away when once 
she was my Bichard’s wife. And all the time 
1 could not see. 1 never guessed. 

“ Well, Htclianl was wild to be married that 
spring, and he began to get out timber, and 
he licwcd stone for tho underpinning, of tho 
liouse tiiat was never to bo a home. You seo 
now why father can’t bear to look at your 
picture, Mr. Paul. April carao on, mildland 
sweet. The spring came early in Green 
Valley that year, and I was glad. Barbara 
could bo out, and I fancied it would do her 
good. One afternoon I nils.sed her a long 
time, and went to meet her. I remember I ■ 
Was thinking how curiously Mrs. Saxon looked 


the last Sunday when slip Inquired for Bar¬ 
bara, and I wondered what thaf and some 
other odd looks could mean. Ami so think¬ 
ing I wandered down to the bank of ilia 
river. There was a tangle of alder and 
clematis, and Just near it I stopped, for I 
heal'd voices. At firit I Ihonglit It was tbo 
children, and then I thought, I don’t know 
what, for I found It was Barbara, and sho was 
sobbing and pleading with somebody—and 
when I heard the other voice It was Harry 
Darlmuuth’s. 

‘“O Harry,’ sho cried,‘fake me away I I 
cannot bear it. I cannot be worse than I am— 
a cheat and a hyiKwrltc t O Harry, pity mo? 

" I don't know how I got back home. Tlioso 
words were in my ears. My son’s betrothed 
wife praying to another man to t.ike, her 
sway. I was dazed, bewildered, and before I 
came to myself Barbara came In. 

“‘Mothorl’ sho cried. ‘What has hap¬ 
pened?’ 

“She stood In the full afternoon light, and 
all at once it flashed across me. O, what a 
blind fool i had been I I knew now what tho 
odd looks and Innuendoes meant. I knew my 
sweet lamb could never hold up her head 
among innocent girls again, and I knew my 
Bichard’s heart was broken. 

“‘Barbara, Barbara!’ I cried. ‘O my 
child, hosv could yon bo so cruel to us?’ 

“ I thank God, Mr. Paul, that was the only 
hard word I ever spoke to her. I repented 
that iiislaiitly, when I saw all the light go out 
of her young face. I threw my arms around 
her. 

“‘My darling, forgive me.’ 

“ She sank sobbing on her knees, Sho hid 
her face on my lap, and shook like a lc.af. But 
her faro was white and tearless when she 
mlsetl it up. 

“ ‘ Before God, mother, I thought I was his 
lawful wife. Tho minister at Allandale 
married us. I did not know I was to be a 
mother. I never meant to wrong Bichard— 
I never meant to bring shame upon him. 
But ho pleaded so—and I—I was so raises 
able—1 could not bear to break nil your 
hearts—and I thought no one could ever 
know, and I would have tried so hard to make 
BiChard happy,’ she said, brokenly. And then 
something sliri'cd behind us. She looked 
around and cried out, and lild her face again. 

" It was BIcliard, and I knew by ids looks 
that he Iiad lioard all. Ah, Mr. Paul, you 
' wonid have pitied him. 

“ You might think the worst was over. Bat 
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troublo upon trouble came. Barbara was 
High unto, death, and the poor little baby 
came and Barbara’s name was tossed about 
tho country. O, the shaine of It—the grhf of 
it! My husband has never been hiniecif 
since, no used to bo cheery and genial like, 
though ho wasn't a inati of inaiiy words, and 
now, sir—you know what ho is now. Tlio 
tVilsons liad always been particularly proud 
of lliclr goo(t name, and 'twas hard to bear. 

“ I’ll make llio rest of my story short, sir. 
After Barbara got well, she used to go about 
tlio house very quiet, husliing her baby, and 
seeming almost frightened If it cried. It was 
a puny thing and kept wasting away, till at 
last, one day it Just turned over in its inotiier's 
arms and fell into a sleep from which it never 
woke. 

“ I am afraid I was a little unresIgned. I 
had tlioiiglit tire cliild miglit bo a comfort to 
her, but since it was not to do so, it seemed 
hard that it should have been burn at all. Just 
to bring woo upon us all. But it’s no uso 
wondering at God’s ways. 

“Barbara slied over tho baby tho first tears, 
she had shed since the dreadful truth came 
out. But she did not weep much. Tlie girl's 
heart was broken. Tliat was all, Mr. Paul. 

“Tile winter went by—a very strange, still 
winter. Tire snows are deop hero in tho 
Valley, and tho cold lasted long, but we'd 
never minded it. Barbara had made tho 
bouse gay, but now— 

“I mustn't speak of that. I’ll hasten to the 
cud. Ilarry Dartmouth’s wife disappeared as 
suddenly ns sho came. To do him Justice, I 
am sure sho was a bad woman, but that was 
a poor excuse for iiiin. I don’t suppose Bar¬ 
bara re.asoned so. I know site loved him still, 
and I wasn’t altogetlier surprised at wliat 
bappened. It liad got to bo spring again, and 
tho river was running, and the grass growing 
green, and one day I missed Barbara, and sho 
Old not come back when night came. But I 
fmnd a tender little note saying sho was 
going away wltli Harry-her iiusband, sho 
called liiin. Sire couldir’t bo in a worse state 
than she was, and we should bo happier when 
we didn’t see her to remind us of everything. 

“ I don’t know whether that was so or not. 
It was Borrow to see her, all her life and 


bloom gone, and sorrow to loso bar. It was 
a hard strait. Bnt we waited and hoped, and 
wo could always pray for lier, you know. And 
father would always havo a light kept In tho 
window that looks up the Valley. IIo had a 
fancy tliat she might come back in tlio niglit, 
and strangely cnougli tlio fancy caiiio true. 
One night—it was three years after tlic first 
trouble—ire heard a little noise there, and 
looking round, there was Barham’s face—but 
0, so cliangcd, so haggard I I cried out, and 
then fatlicr saw her, and ran to tho dour. SIio 
tried to fice from him, but iio followed and 
caught lier, and she fainted in his arms. 

“ It was comfort to have her again, and yet 
you see what wo sufTered. Harry was dead- 
killed by a fall from his horse, she told us. 
Sho said ho had been good to her, and wo 
could see tliat her heart clung to him yeL 

“‘Ho will belong to mo, there, whore I’m 
going,’ she said. 

“ Wo triad to make her think she would 
livo to bo a comfort to us In our old age, but 
sho knew better, she said, and sho was rlgliL 
Sho died one morning Just before sunrise, and 
whon tho sun came It found one of her old 
sweot smiles on her dear face. And fatlior 
and 1 wore at rest, for wo did nut need to 
worry about her any more. 

“Wliat became of Bichard? He went to 
sea, and bccamo master of a vessel and grow 
rich. He came sometimes to see us, but he 
was always restless licre. Ho never married, 
and five years ago ho died of fever at 
Barbadocs. 

“And so wo aro a childless couple In onr 
old age. You tlilnk tho house is very still, 
nud so it is. But sometimes, of a summer 
afternoon, I sit and fancy I hear Barbara 
singing in tho rooms, and her llglit feet run 
up and down, and a littio hand touches my 
cheek In tho very old way, nud I hear her 
low, soft laugh. And then I rouse up and 
there’s only father and me. 

“ I am glad to have you here, Mr. Paul. It 
will be lonelier when you are gone. It Is 
very lonesome and still in winter, and wo get 
so tired waiting for the spring—father and I 
—I tliink sometimes wo shall be called to go 
In ono of tho white, cold days, but I am sure 
WO shall find It summer there.’’ 
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BASHIE’S MISTAKE. 

m ELIZADETH DIOBLOTV. 


A FA5IILT council was being held around 
tlio broakfasHablo. That Is, a council of the 
cjiicf moinbers of tbo family, Mrs. Morels and 
her daughters, the nominal head of the family 
and his son having taken their down-tovvu- 
vvard way a few moments before. 

It was a bombshell thrown into the camp 
by the former as ho took his departure, 
which occasioned the excited discussion now 
going on. 

Mrs. Morris sat very «reot and stately be¬ 
hind the silver breakfast service, witii a flush 
of indignation on her cheeks ns vivid as last 
night’s rongo had been, but her expression 
was more astonished than defiant. 

For the first time in his life Mr. More’is had 
declared himself to bo master In his own 
house, had Insisted that his will should bo 
obeyed, and his wife and daughtera were for 
a moment utterly aghast at Ida temerity. So 
bo was allowed to depart in silence, but ns 
soon as he had gone they all recovered them¬ 
selves at once. 

“ I never heard of anything so unreasonable 
and so provoking!” decl.ired Miss Isabei, tbo 
oldest daughter, a tall, blonde beauty, \vbo 
was very seldom known to display much emo¬ 
tion of any kind. “ I always felt so much 
pity for people who wore bored with poor 
relations, and now to think we should have 
one thrown upon our hands I And a country 
cousin at that, with such a namel Bathsheba 
Longloy. Mamma, you never will consent to 
have her hero f ” 


“It is certainly very ridiculous that your 
father should feel himself called upon to ofibr 
her a home, and she only the daughter of his 
cousin. But ho thought a great deal of Anglo 
Lane, I remember, and ho doesn’t like to soo 
her child poor and friendless, he says. As if 
she were not able to take care of herself, as 
old as she Is, and brought up as she must 
have been, with the expectation of one day 
earning her own living 1 Well, It is of no use 
to s.ay anything. I never saw your father so 
sot upon anything, and I suppose she’ll have 
to come. Sho is an independent piece, it 
seems, and refuses to come unless she can bo 
of some use In tho fhmily; so I shall let her 
take care of Julio, and that will save tho ex¬ 
pense of a governess I and then she can do a 
great deal of the sowing; perhaps it may not 
bo so biid a thing to have her, alter all,” said 
Mrs. Morris. 

“But papa will Insist upon her being invited 
into tho drawing-room no matter who is here, 
and think what a dowdy she must be, to have 
lived all her life In Hillsboro’!” said Marian, 
another tall, falr-hnlrcd young lady, with Miss 
Isabel’s complexion but not her beauty. 

“Your father says she Is quite pretty and 
very ladylike,” answered Mrs, Morels, but 
with a heavy sigh, as If sho had communicated 
very disagreeable information. 

“ Well, It IS some satisfaction to think we 
shan’t be ashamed of her,” said Miss Isabel, 
with some hesitation. 

“But Itwoiddn’t be well to have her too 
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pretty, you know, Bell, as you’ro not sure of 
Mr. Dovoreux yet,” said a pert young lady, of 
sixteen or seventeen, from the other end of 
the table. 

Tills was Miss Eliza, commonly called Lizzy, 
Mrs. Morris’s third daughter, very different 
from her sistow in appearance and manner, 
and not usu.ally on the most amiable terms 
with iliem. Miss Isabel’s white cheeks flamed 
at Lizzy’s speech. 

“ I don’t see wliere you got that coarse way 
of speaking, Lizzy,” slio said. “You make 
yourself insuffor.ably disagreeable by it. ‘Sure 
of Mr. Devereiixl’ as if I were making love to 
him, instead of—the reverse. And tlie idea 
of Mr, Devereiix’s being attracted bysuclia 
person 1 a little, red-cheeked country girl, of 
course as awkward and dowdy as possible 1” 

"It’s as well to be careful, you know, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Morris, to lier oldest daughter, 
after they liad risen from the table and tiio 
otliers had left the room. “ Men are such 
perverse creatures, and tliero is sometliing 
fresli and original about tlieso unsoiiiiisticated 
little country girls that is rather attractive. I 
am tliankfui eiiougli that Fred is not one of 
the susceptible sort. I would not have her 
here if he were.” 

But the young lady who, a week or two 
after, just at niglitfall, aliglited from tlio 
carriage at the door and came up tlio broad 
stone steps, escorted by Mr. Morris, did not 
look like the unsophisticated countrygirlMi-s. 
Morris liad expected to see. A little llgiire, 
but a really elegant one—Mm. Morris perceiv¬ 
ed with a sigh of alarm, and she came up the 
steps rather like a queen ascending her tlirono 
than like a poor dependent entering her bou- 
efaotor’s house; and she wore lier shabby, 
drab travelling dress with as reg.al an air .as if 
it Inad been a queen’s velvet and ermine. But 
aller one glance under the demure little drab 
straw bonnet that shaded her face Mrs. 
Morris Wiis reassured. “Slio is not at all 
pretty,” she said to herself, heaving a sigh of 
relief; and Miss Longley received a much 
more cordial welcome to her new home than 
she would have if Nature had been more 
bountiful to her in the way of complexion and 
feature. 

She was very pale, not the faintest trace of 
color in her cheeks, and her eyes were slightly 
hollow, the result, perhaps, of care and vigil; 
they were dark, large eyes—entirely too largo 
for such a little face, Mrs, Morris said to her¬ 
self—changeful in e.xpresslon and even in 
coloring; their usual color a dark blue, but 


changing to black with any strong emotion. 
When the drab bonnet was removed It show¬ 
ed a mass of black hair, almost too heavy for 
the little head to bear, colled in great shining 
braids at the back, and. combed smoothly 
away from the low, broad forehead, 

A little, narrow, scantily-furnished room in 
the fourth story Mrs. Morris h.ad had prepared 
for Miss Longley’s use, but when she saw her, 
in spite of the shabby travelling-dress and the 
geneml look of poverty, it seemed impossible 
to put her there. There was a momentary 
struggle in Mrs. Morris’s mind, and then she 
led tile w.ay to a daintily and cheerfully-fur¬ 
nished apartment, In tlie back part oi tiro 
house, but on the second floor, and ordered a 
servant to klndlo a flro in tbo grato at oiico. 

Loft to herself at last Miss Longley sat 
down before the grato and stretclied lier cliilly 
little fingers out to the brlglit blaze that was 
beginning to struggle through tlio mass of 
black coal. Tlio room was cosy and bright; 
the criiiisoii curtains were tlglitly drawn, and 
tbo firelight was beginning to cast a fantastic 
dancing shadow on the wall. She thought to 
herself th.at Fate had been very kind to her; 
she almost forgot that bitter feeling of de- 
poudcucft that had oppressed lier over since 
slio hrid started in Mr. Morris’s carriage from 
the railroad station. Slio was too young and 
of too healtlvy and hopeful a nature to brood 
over grief, and she had the happy faculty of 
giving care the slip aiidsuiiiiinghersclf in any 
chalice r.ay of light that filtered througli tlie 
shadows of lier life. They had not been too 
many. She foil into a happy reverie that was 
broken too soon by tlio appearance of Miss 
Lizzy who had como to invite her down to 
dinner. Sho still had on her drab travelliiig- 
ditiss, but she changed it hastily, for a black 
alpaca, that, if not of the finest matoriid, was 
fresh, and daintily-made and hocomiiig. Tlieii 
sho wound a hit of scarlet volvet-i ihhon loimd 
her head, and surveyed tlie effect in the mir¬ 
ror witli a look of satisfaction; for that was 
becoming also, and Miss Bathsheba Longley, 
despite her forloni eomlitioii, w.as not without 
a spice of nalural coquetry. 

Slie went down stairs, and at the foot sho 
onconntored a gentleman who had just coino 
in. “A moderately good-looking young man,” 
was Miss Batlislicba’s mental coinnieut. But 
slic sliraiik back a little, rememherlug Miss 
Isabel’s haughty, patronizing air, and the im¬ 
pertinent curiosity Lizzy liad manifested in 
regard to hor, and relleoting tliat this was 
probably another member of tho family. 
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The young gentlemrtin bowed and held out 
his hand with great cordiality. 

“ This is ray cousin, I suppose,” he said— 
an acknowlcdguient of relationship wliich 
liad been made by no otlier member of the 
family except Mr. Morris. “Miss Longloy I 
must call you, I suppose, or may it be Miss 
Bathsheba? though that is very long,” lie 
added, in a dolorous tone. “How in the 
world could they have had the conscience to 
give such alittle creature as you such a name? 
Haven’t you any pet name?” 

Miss Bathsheba drew herself up to her full 
height. “ Such a little creature as you I” and 
this was the first occasion of her seeing the 
young man 1 Was there over such impudence ? 

But yet ho evideiitiy had not intended to bo 
impudent, and it was pleasant to hear a 
friendly voice, and to think that she was any¬ 
body’s “ cousin.” 

“My grandmother had the conscience to 
give me my name; it was lier own. And I 
am quite satisfied. My friends callmeBashie; 
you are at liberty to call mo what youchoose.” 
And Miss Basilic bowqd gravcly,and attempted 
to pass on. 

“Stop one raoraont,” ho said. “It just 
occum to me that you don’t know who I am.” 

“ Mr. Morris, I believe,” said Bashie; and, 
in spite of her pride, her natural coquetry took 
possession of licr, and she swept him quite a 
dashing little courtesy, considering that the 
stall's were very much in her way. 

“ Fi'cdcrick Jdorris, and thougli it wasn’t 
my grandmother’s name, I shall be ‘quite 
satisfied ’ with it, if you would only condescend 
to use It, and not call me Mr. Morris again.” 

This was really too imicli. Miss Bashle’s 
coquetry departed, and her dignity re¬ 
appeared. 

“ Mr. Morris,” with profound emphasis and 
the haughtiest of tone—“ I wish you a very 
good-evening I” And she sailed by him 
towards the dining-room. 

The family were already seated at tho 
table, and a gentleman wliom Bashie Imd not 
seen was seated at Mrs. Morris’s right hand. 
Ho arose and bowed gravely to Bashie at 
^Irs. Morris’s careless liitroductioii, Mr. 
Hovereux—a gentloman very little less than 
thirty-five years of age, and not quite as nice- 
looking as Mr. Frederick Morris, Bashie 
thought. He was evidently an honored guest, 
Mrs. Monis Iiad eyes and ears only for him, 
Isabel’s toilet was wonderfully careful and 
elaborate, and Lizzy was subdued into some¬ 
thing approaching ladylike boliaviour, 


When Frederick came in Mr. Morris intro¬ 
duced him to “ his cousin Bashie,” In spite of 
Mrs. Morris’s warning look, and before she 
had tilde to speak. 

Mr. Frederick wont over to his cousin’s 
side of the t.ablo and greeted her as quietly 
and gravely as if ho had never seen her be¬ 
fore, and Basbie responded in the same way, 
though rather coldly, and then devoted herself 
to her dinner. 

By-and-by she found herself being drawn 
Into the conversation, though certainly not 
through any effort of Mrs. Morris or her 
daughters. It was Mr. Devereux who, cou- 
sidcring her little more, than a child and at¬ 
tributing her reserve to shyness, was attempt¬ 
ing to draw her out and set her at case, slio 
fancied. And with that thoiightMissBashie’s 
pride, and perhaps, too, a little touch of tho 
feeling that had inade her sweep the gay little 
courtesy to Frederick Morris in the hall, rose 
at once, and made Iicr so gay and brilliant, in 
spito of Mrs. Morris’s astonished and sternly 
disapproving glances, that Isabel and Marian 
and even Lizzy were fairly bewildered into 
silence. Mr. Deverqux’s surprise and admi¬ 
ration showed tlicmselvcs in his eyes, and 
Fred scarcely removed his gaze from her face. 
Her cheeks were not perfectly pale now; 
liotliiiig could be lovelier than the tender pink 
bloom that had settled in them, and her eyes 
shone with a light that one who had only 
seen her wlien grave would not have believed 
possible to them. 

Blit they darkened suddenly, and her old 
gravity and coldness of maimer returned when 
they arose from the table. She declined Mr. 
Morris’s invitation to accompany tbem to tho 
drawing-room, given in spite of bis wife’s 
warning frown, and replied with only frosty 
civility to the advances of Mr. Frederick, who 
lingered behind his mother and 8lstei*s. 

She stayed a moment to make a few in¬ 
quiries concerning her studies of little Julio 
who was to be her pupil, a painfully shy, de¬ 
mure little girl of nine or ten, and then ran 
up stairs to her room and locked the door 
with a great sigh of relief. 

It was very evident what her position iu 
the household was to be. She was troubled 
with no more doubts on the subject. She 
was not a guest, not an equal, and not quite 
a servant; but something very like one. But 
what did it matter? She was young and 
bravo, and, she fancied, “sufficient unto her¬ 
self.” She hummed gayly a snatch of La 
2rtngara as she hung the remainder of her 
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Blender wardrobe up in the closet, and then 
with a sudden reaction throw herself on the 
bed, hid her face in the pillow, and sobbed. 

But Jnllo had a eheerful and ‘patient 
teacher the next day, and Isabel and Marian, 
who were going to a party in the evening, 
found a most obliging and tasteful assistant 
in their toilets. It very soon came to bo ac- 
biiowlcdged In the household that Basble’s 
services were invaluable. She devised the 
most graceful and uncomiuon costumes for 
the young ladies, did a large part of the family 
sewing, made all the dainty little lace caps 
with which Mrs. Morris concealed the In¬ 
creasing thinness of her lochs, and “did” 
Miss Isabel's hair in the most marvellously 
becoming way, every day, which latter duty 
Miss Isabel was gracious enough to say “was 
mally not exactly in her province, and she 
was very obliging to do it." To bo sure it 
was ve.vlng, that, instead of dowdy and awk¬ 
ward, she should happen to be so attractive; 
but Fred was “not ono of the susceptiblo 
sort,” Mrs. Morris said, congratulating herself 
and her daughters, and she must be kept out 
of the w.ay of guests as much as possible. 
Though Mrs. Morris used the word guests In 
the plural, all three of her daughters under¬ 
stood perfectly that it referred to ono particu¬ 
lar individual—Mr. Devereux. Lizzy didn’t 
scruple to siieak openly. 

“ Yes, out of Mr. Devereux’s way. What a 
dreadful thing It would be If Bel shouldn’t 
get hint, after all her pains 1” 

“ Mr. Boveroux came hero the other day 
when you were out,” chimed In little Miss 
Jvdie, “ and there was nobody in the drawing¬ 
room but Cousin Bashie and me, and when 
she was going away he asked her to sing to 
him, and she sang‘Days that are no more,’ 
npd ‘ Boblii Adair,’ and—” 

“Neither you nor Cousin Bashie, as you 
call her, have any business In the drawing¬ 
room at any time I” Interrupted Isabel, with 
scarlet cheeks, “ and I shall take the first 
opportunity to tell Miss Bashie so.” 

But when Isabel’s anger had a little abated 
she decided to say nothing about It, for Bashie 
could not bo accused of putting herself for¬ 
ward, and there could bo no danger that the 
rich and distinguished Mr. Devereux would 
fall in love with a poor girl like Bashie, only 
a sort of upper servant In the house, and with 
no especial beauty to recommend her. 

But yet Mr. Devereux listened to every 
word that she spoke as deferentially as If she 
were a queen, watched the door uneasily, ns 


If waiting for some ono, when she was not in 
the room, and in various other ways excited a 
suspicion in Mrs. Morris’s mind that she was 
not uninteresting to him. 

But all these things wereentirelyunheeded, 
perhaps unnoticed, by Bashie. For what did 
she care for Mr. Devereux ? It w.as not ho 
who bribed Betsey the chamber-maid to bring 
her, slyly, those lovely bouquets that brought 
summer into her room and into her heart in 
the dreary winter days; It was not he who 
haunted the halls and staircases, like a rest¬ 
less ghost, to waylay her as she passed, ami 
whisper words that were not merely friendly 
or cousinly greetings in her ear | nor ho who 
discovered always the exact time at which 
she started on her daily walk, though supposed 
to bo In a down-town office poring over musty 
liiw books, and always met her within a few 
squares of the house to share that walk. No, 
it was not Mr. Devereux; it was Mr. Fred¬ 
erick Morris, who was not considered 
“ susceptible.” 

Perh.aps it was only a cousinly Interest ho 
felt in her, B.ashio said to herself over and 
over again; he had never spoken openly of 
love to her, never asked her to bo his wife; 
and of course she had oidy a cousinly regard 
for him. It was pleasant to have anybody 
kind to her, there were so few who were. “A 
friendly regard, that was all,” was what 
Bashie said to herself, over and over again, 
day by day, with her cheeks flushed scarlet, 
and her heart beating out, like a trip-hamnibr, 
a positive, persistent contradiction of Iicf 
words I Perhaps she began to understand 
what this meant at last, perhaps her con¬ 
science began to accuse her of wrong-doing in 
allowing the secret meetings; at all events she 
grew shy of him. She tried to flit past him 
without a word, ono d.ay ns he met her In the 
hall. But ho caught her hand and stopped 
her on the lowest stair. 

“You will at least say good-by?” ho said. 

“You are golngaway?” Bashie spoke, care¬ 
lessly enough, but the flush on horcheek,Just 
a fluttering rose-leaf, faded. 

“Yes, to New Orleansj only for a few 
months. Well, you wont oven say that you 
are sorry, that you will miss mo ?” 

“I am sorry j I shall miss you,” answered 
Bashie, carelessly, turning away. But ho held 
her hand still, and would not let her go. 

"I want more than that, Bashie,” ho said. 
“ I want you to say that you love me, that 
you will be my wife when I come back. 
Bashie, you will ?” 
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« Your wife? No». 

Her tone was clear, cold, almost defiant, 

“ O Basble, you don’t care for me? When 
I have loved you so long and so tenderly I 
My darling, If youX'uowhow much, you would 
have a little pity, at Icast—you would never 
look at me in that cold, scornful way. Bashie, 
yov\ don’t dowht t\\at I lovo you?” 

A strange, chilling shadow of doubt and 
distrust, that she had never felt before, had 
crept over Bashie’s licart, and mirrored itself 
in her face. 

“I don’t doubt that you think so, now,” 
she answered, slowly, “ hut are you sure that 
it will last?” 

“Bashie, what do you mean?” ho exclaim¬ 
ed, Impetuously. “You don’t think me so 
fickle as that? You don’t think that true 
love can change?” 

Tlic pleading voice, the tender eyes fastened 
on her face oouh\ not dvWo away Iho shadow 
of doubt She broke aw.ay from him and ran 
up stairs, and from the top a verse of the old 
ballad came flo.atingdown to lUm, archly oung, 
yet with a mournful cadence, and a sound of 
tears in it that ho remembered afterwards: 

“ ‘ 0 v?a\y, waly gh\ \ovo ho hoauy 
A little time while it is now, 

But when U is nuld it w.axctb canid 
And fades away like morning dew.”' 

But the next moment, before he Imd turned 
nw.ay, she ran down the stairs again, and 
stood before him, her chocks crlmson-dyod, 
her eyes radiant through their mist of tears. 
She put her hand in his. 

“I do love yon. I am not afraid that true 
love can change,” she said. And lie caught 
her to his licart, and kissed the flushed checks 
and the qtiivciing, scarlet lips. 

It WAS very hnrd Vo hid h\m a quiet, seem¬ 
ingly Indlficrcnt good-by under Mrs. Morris’s 
keen eyes, the next morning. What W'ould 
she say if slie suspected? BcwUle tUougUt. O, 
what would she say when she knew? She 
hill the little golden circlet, with its single 
lustrous pearl, which ho had placed on her 
finger, away In her drawer, and wished 
heartily that she could hide the blushes that 
would rise to her face whenever his name 
was mentioned, as easily; for a suspicion 
seemed suddenly to have arisen in Mrs. 
Morris’s mind since her son’s departure. She 
said nothing, hut hex eyes sought Bashie’a 
face as soon as any one mentioned his name, 
and she was always at tho door as soon as the 
postman’s ring was heard to take tUa letters 


and examine the writing on each. But still 
she said nothing, though Bashie knew that 
Fred’s handwriting, which she saw on her 
letters, was familiar to her. And so time flew • 
by swiftly, and Bashie could not be lonely, 
and cared nothing for the hardness of her lot, 
while she had those precious letters to c'omfort 
hex. 

Mrs. Morris, Isabel and Marian wore in a 
flutter of excitement in regard to a very select 
cutertaiumeut which they were to give in aid 
of a benevolent object. It was Mrs. Morris’s 
aim to bo, as she lierself said, foremost in 
“ every good word and w’ork,” and she was 
determined that this should be not only suc¬ 
cessful in a pecuniary point of view, but tho 
most brilliant and rcchcrchc affair possible. It 
was to consist principally of music, inter¬ 
spersed witli readings, and concluding with 
tableaux. In conducting tho latter a largp 
awvownt of sidil was required, for, of course, 
it >vas necessary to preserve the parts afford¬ 
ing the greatest opportunity for a display of 
beauty and grace to Isabel and Marian, and 
to take care that no young lady who w'as a 
rival of theirs, in any sense, should have a 
desirable part. Difficult os tho task was, Mrs. 
Morris was equal to it. Everything was 
arranged to her satisfaction; but lol at the 
last moment Miss Flora Dalton, who w.os to 
have appeared as the Lady of Shaloll—a part 
wliicli Miss Isabel had unwillingly resigned 
because it was Impossible for her to take part 
in every tableaux, and Marian refused, bcr 
cause the Lady of Slialott in the picture from 
which the tableaux was to bo taken bad on a 
dress winch w'ould he very unbecoming to 
her figure, and herh.aii*loosely flowing, w hich, 
as shch.ad but a wisp would be embarrassing— 
was taken suddenly ill. The only person 
to bo found who w’as at all suitable to take 
her place w’as Miss Laura Leighton, Isabel’s 
especial rival. To give the part to her was 
wot to ho thought of. 

A brilliant idea suddenly struck Miss 
Marian while tJjo question was under 
discussion. 

“Why not let Bashie bo the Lady of 
Slialott?” she said. “People are beginning 
to be curious about her, and to talk about our 
keeping her so secluded. It is not a part in 
which she’ll look pretty enough to be noticed 
at all, and it will servo two purposes—let 
people see that it Is not because she Is ex¬ 
tremely beautiful that wo don’t .sliowher, and 
keep it away from Laura Leighton,” 

Mrs. MoxrU agreed to tho plan at once, and 
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Isabel, after a little hesitation, concluded that 
it would be bcttei’ than to give Lanra Leigh¬ 
ton such an opportunity to show oft’ lier fino 
form and her golden locks. 

When Bashle was apprised of wliat was ex- 
pecte(] of her she took it very coolly, as a 
matter of business. Yet it must be confessed 
that when she saw herself in the unwontedly 
rich dress, which, though unbecoming to Miss 
Marian’s thin and somewhat angular figure, 
displayed her own to the best possible advan¬ 
tage, with her hair lot loose from Us stift’ 
braids and falling in Iioavy, Justrons waves to 
her waist, she felt a thrill of delight in her 
own beauty, a little pleasure in knowing that 
other eyes besides her own were to sec it. 

Mrs. Morris was alarmed—a little doubtful 
whether she had not, after all, made a mistako 
in allowing Bashie to appear. She looked so 
provokingly pretty, so much prettier than sho 
had thought it possible for her to look. But 
it was too late to Ijclp it now; it was already 
lime for tlie curtain to rise on this, the last 
tableaux. Mrs. Morris, who had conic up 
stairs to supcvinlcud Bashic’s dressing for her 
part, hurried her down staii-s and Into tho 
room behind the green curtain. But a group 
of ladies standing in the door barred their 
progress, beginning a lively conversation with 
Mrs. Morris. 

“ I have been waiting for an opportunity to 
congratulato you on your son’s engagement, 
Mrs. Morris,” Bashie heard one of them say. 
“ Miss Laniarf|uo is so very beautiful!” 

■ Mrs. Morris smiled in a satisfied way. 

“Yes, I am very imich pleased with Fred¬ 
erick’s choice,” sho said. “ It has long been 
tho wish of both families that they should 
marry, but Fred is so willful I hardly expccte<l 
him to fall in with the arrangement so readily 
—though Leouio is so beautiful one can 
hardly see how he could have helped it. Ifo 
had never seen her until ho went to New 
Orleans. The marriago is to take place in 
the fall.” 

A burst of applause rang through the rooms 
as tho curtain rose upon the Lady of Shalott, 
etanding before the cracked mirror, with tho 
torn web behind her, and a freezing frown and 
despair in her face; her whito lips sccining 
just ready to utter that wild, despairing cry, 
“The curse is como upon mcl” 

“AYho ever would have thought that llttlo 
thing was such an actress I Did you ever seo 
such a face? She ought to go on to the stage!” 
said Miss Laura Leighton, to Mr. Devereux, 
whom sho had skllUhlly drawn to her side, 


much to Miss Isabel Morris’s vexation. 

But the gentleman’s attention was fixed 
so earnestly upon the singe that he did not 
heed Miss Laura’s remark. Not \intU tho 
curtain fell and liiil the Lady of Shalott fiom 
his eyes did he become aware of what was 
passing around him. 

Bashie .felt no relief when the curtain hid 
her from all those eyes, for she had not been 
conscious of them. After she had passed that 
door, after those sentences which sho had 
hoard in Mi’s. Morris’s bland, self-satisfied 
tones, she had been In a sort of dream, vaguely 
conscious that sho was standing there to bo 
looked at, seeing tho cracked mirror and tho 
torn web, and feeling, vaguely and faintly yet, 
that the fate of the Lady of Shalott had in 
some mysterious way become her own. 

But when tho curtain fell she came hack to 
consciousness with a shiver of pain, remem¬ 
bering what she had heard. O, why had sho 
not been wise enougli to be warned by tho 
distrust she had involuntarily felt in Ills love ? 
Ilis love that “could never change,” ho had 
said. And now, behold, it had “ waxed 
caiild ” even before it had “ waxed auld.” It 
was llttlo more than three months since ho 
had plighted his faith to her, and now he liad 
found a now sweetheart! 

She got away as soon as she could from tho 
curious throng that surrounded her, eager to 
praise and congratulate her, and wandered 
oflT, still in the dress she had worn ns the Lady 
of Shalott, to tho deserted conservatory. 

A step sounded behind her, and sho turned 
to meet Mr. Dovevcnx. A few commoupiaco 
words of congratulation ho said first, and 
then, to Bashie’s unspeakable surprise, sho 
was listening to calm, earnest words of love. 
Mr. Beverenx had asked her to be his wife I 
Here was a relief from tlic burden of loneliness 
and dependence, a home, rest from care and 
toil. He was good and noble, and he did love 
her. Why did she feel so much more trust in 
his profession of airccllon than she had ever 
felt in Frederick Morris’s? 

She could not force hei’self to speak, but 
after a moment’s hesitation she put her hand 
in his. And if he noticed that the hand was 
cold as marble in his warm clasp lie never 
spoke of it. 

Coming down stairs the next forenoon 
Bashie met Mi’s. Morris in the hall. Sho had 
a letter In her hand which she liad just taken 
from the postman at the door. One glance at 
it told Bashie that it w.as hers, and in Fred¬ 
erick Morris’s handwriting. Fricclcsd that 
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IcUct 'itohUI have been to lier once; it sent a 
thrill to her heart now, though she hiiew well 
that all the professions of alTectlon which It 
contained were false, only written to dcceiTO 
lier a little longer, porliaps from a little 
cowardly dread of having her see at once how 
false and dishonorable he was. 

But the contents of that letter Bashio was 
destined never to know, only so fur as she 
could guess them from tliose that had come 
before. Mrs. Morris, still holding the letter 
in Iicr hand, motioned to Bashio to follow her 
into tlio library, where Isabel and Marian 
were sitting. 

" I sliall keep this letter, myself,” she said, 
at once, in a much more calm and quiet tone 
than Bashio had expected. “ I Inive a curiosity 
to read it. But I asked you to come in Iicro 
to give yon a little advice and warning. You 
may have thought that hecanse I was silent I 
was blind to your inipndont bohavionr, but I 
have seen from the first, yonr attempts to 
cntr.ap my son Into marrying yon. I know 
him well enough to know that yon would not 
be successful, so I said notliing. But as bo is 
very soon to bo married to a young lady to 
wlioin he has long been engaged, yon will see 
the propriety of disconthining your corre¬ 
spondence with bin), and giving up your plans 
entirely 1" 

Once Basilic would liavo tossed her head, 
with her old, queenly ail's, and given Mrs. 
Morris hack scorn for scorn. Noiv she stood 
quiet and meek. 

“ I never made any plans to marry your 
son,” slio said. “ I liave promised to marry 
Mr. Deverou.x.” And then she turned, quietly 
and meekly, and left the room. 

Of course there w as angry surprise and con- 
stornalion in the room she left. But Miss 
Isabel was the limt to como to the only 
sensible conclusion. 

“ It is of no use to publish to everybody 
that you are provoked because you couldn’t 
get Mr. Deverenx to marry one of ns!” she 
said. “ Since we can’t help it, it is Just as well 
to make the best of It; give lier a styllsli wed¬ 
ding, as if she were one of ourselves, and stop 
people's tongues! Slie maybe of advantage 
to ns when slio is Mrs. Devereux.” 

And Mrs. Morris agreed, thongU not with¬ 
out a struggle. ' 

B.islilc was amazed at tlie sudden affection 
whieli they all manifested for lier, but she 
kno)v tliem well enough to know that it was 
not wltlioiit an aim. 

Jlr. Devereux wished ttio marriage to take 


place at once, and there ■was no reason for 
delay. Mrs. Morris forgot her disappoint¬ 
ment, and entered with zest into the prepar¬ 
ations for the wedding, and tvlien the day 
came was in almost as happy a frame of mind 
as If it ivere her daughter instead of Bashio 
wlio was to become Mrs. Devereux. 

Basilic was in lier room, only an Iioiir be¬ 
fore tlio ceremony was to take place. All lier 
bridal attire, tlio sliimmerliig silk and tlio 
frosty laces were spread about the room, and 
on lier toilet t.ihio lay the costly pearls that 
liadjnstbeen brought toiler—Mr.Dcveren.x’s 
bridal gift. But Bashio was crouching down 
by the hearth, with the old gray travelling- 
dress on, that she had worn when she first 
came to the house, and she held the little 
shabby gray straw bonnet in her hand. 

“I must go, 1 must! I can’t stay!” slio 
mo.anod, in n sort of dazed, bewildered way. 

She had lived tlirongh all the weeks that 
had passed siiico that night ivhen she had 
promised to he Ifr. Doverenx’s wife what 
seemed now to Iier a strange, waking dream, 
not thinking of or cni hig for the fntnro. Now 
the dream liad passed, and, she was half afraid, 
a sort of m.adness had come in its stead. For 
a feeling had come to her that she must not, 
that she could not,say those words that would 
bind her to Mr. Devereux, while she was, 
would alw.ays he another’s. It was in vain 
that she tried to conquer it, to think of tho 
)vrong slio should do him to fail him now 
when her promise had been given. 

“ X must go, I must 1” she repeated. And 
then she put tho little gray bonnet on and 
took a little hoard of money from lier drawer 
which she had brought with her when sho 
came there. “That will keep mo alive for a 
week or two, at least,” sho said to herself. 
“And then I have my voice. Perhaps that 
may keep me from starving.” 

Then she left the room, closing tho door 
carefully hehind her, stole down a back stair¬ 
case impcveclved, and so ont into tho 
darkness 1 


Crowded audiences listened, hushed, almost 
breatliless, to the wonderful singing of a 
young prima donna, who, having won wealth 
and fame in the old world, had come to the 
now for fresh laurels. “Mademoiselle do 
Morvllllors,” the bills said, but a young man 
who strolled listlessly Into tho opera Iionso 
one evening recognized her at almost the first 
nota of her volco as one whom lie had known, 
years before, under a different name. Ila 
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culled to SCO Mudemolsclle de Morvllllers, at 
her hotel, the next day, but she received no 
callers. But before she wcut ou to the stage 
the next night a bouquet was handed lier—a 
dainty little otforing of lilies and blue forget- 
ine-nots. But Madeinoisello do Morvillici-s 
was surfeited with such attentions, and she 
tossed it carelessly aside. A little note fell 
out. She picked it up and read: 

“Basiiie: Do you despise me so much that 
you will not see mo ? Is it too late for mo to 
prove to you that ‘ true love cannot change?’ 
lly darling, it never did cliango; my fancy 
wandered from you, my heart noverl I 
married another, but she is dead, and I am 
free—free to come b.ack to you. Basilic, if 
there Is one spark of the old love alive in your 
heart. My own love tells me to come 1 

"FiiEDEiiiCK Mounts.” 

Mademoiselle do Morvilliors’s cheek had 
flushed with emotion of some kind as she 
read, but wlien she had done her lip curled 
contemptuously. She dropped the little billet 
upon the fire, and watched it slowly slirivel 
to ashes. 

But when she went upon the stage she 
looked curiously over tlio audience. Perhaps 
she thought it would be pleasant to see the 
face of an old friend, even if she didn’t care 


for his billet-doux. But before she found the 
face she looked for, her eyes fell upon another 
not less familiar one. A pair of dark eyes 
that she remembered well were looking 
sternly and Hxcclly at her. Pcrlmps it was 
mooting tliat gaze so suddenly, perhaps it was 
tlie perfume of the bouquets that wore 
showered upon her, perhaps It w.as the heat, 
at all events Mademoiselle de Morvilllcrs, for 
the first time in her life, fainted away. When 
she came to herself she was in her own room, 
and tlio familiar face was bonding over her, 
the dark eyes pitying now Instead of stern. 

“0, I wronged you so cruelly I” sho said, 
faintly. “Can you ever foigivc moP” 

“ I have not much to forgive. You left mo 
because you did not love mo and did love 
another. I don’t know but tliat you did 
right,” ho answered, quietly. 

“I tJldn’l do right, because—bec.auso I 
didn’t love another. I was weak and childish, 
and I fancied I did, but I knew very soon tliat 
it w.as e/i/y fiiiicy," 

“ Baslilo, w.as it only fancy that you didn’t 
love mo ? If I’ll take you b.ack again will you 
never run away from mo?” 

“Xo, never 1” said Basilic. 

And the enchanting young prima donna 
disappeared as suddenly ns sho had come, for 
Bathsheba Longley became Mrs. Doveroux. 
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BEHIND THE IRON DOOR. 

BY JA2TE G. AUSTEf. 


A HACKKET-COACH drove up to the door 
of the St. Leon House with all the creak and 
jingle characteristic of such vehicles. 

“Halloo, Jim, here’s a go!” remarked one 
of the tall footmen sunning themselves upon 
the steps, to his comrade, who lazily nodded 
in reply. 

“This is Mr. St Leon’s, ma’am. Filly 
cents, if you please,” said the driver, opening 
the door of the carriage and thrusting in his 
hand. 

I will pay you after I get into the house,” 
replied a clear voice. And a young girl, 
stepping lightly from the coach, threw up 
her veil and looked about her. “ Is Mrs. St 
Leon at home ?” asked she of the two tall foot¬ 
men, who had not as yet taken the pains to 
move or speak. 

“No, she’s out driving,” drawled one of the 
menials, glancing contemptuously at the poor 
equipage and dress of the inquirer. 

“Is either of the young ladies at home?” 
pursued the guest. 

“ Don’t know, ma’am. Do you, Jim ?” 

“ No, couldn’t say,” replied Jim. 

“ I will thank you to go and find out, and 
say that Miss Vincent luis arrived.” And, 
turning to the other, “ Will you be so good as 
to help this mtm take OB' my hoses and brin'’ 
them into the house? I am going to stay 
here.” 

(Jompelled to obedience by the decided 
tone, Jim and his fellow-ionnger eschanged 
derisive looks, and then, uprooting them¬ 
selves from their positions at either side the 
steps, proceeded to do as they were bid. 

Tin! trunks were taken oil and deposited in 
the liali, the driver was paid and sent away, 
and Miss Vincent’s handsome, dark face was 
growing a little stormy before Jim, the 
stately, returned to say the young ladies 
were in the little parlor and Miss Vincent 
would please w.alk in. 

“ Show the way, if you please,” replied the 
young lady, briefly. And a few seconds later 
she stood in the doorway of a small, elegant 
moming-room, where sat two young ladies, 
the one with a hook, the other with a bit of 
embroidery in her hands. 

'The latter rose and came forward. 

‘Miss Vincent? Very happy to see yon. 


We were expecting you this morning,” said 
she, with languid politeness. 

Yes. I wrote to Aunt St. Leon to say 
that I should be at the station at ten 
o’clock,” replied Miss Vincent, tranquilly. 

Miss SL Leon bowed with a look that said: 

“And did you suppose we should send 
there after you?” Aloud, however, she 
remarked: 

“Yes, mammals out driving. This is my 
sister Ellinor, Miss Vincent, you know, NeU.” 

“ Glad to see yon. Miss Vincent,’’ drawled 
Ellinor, half raising her eyes and dropping 
them immediately. 

“ Thank you, Ellinor. I suppose since wo 
are cousins, and I am to live with you the 
rest of my life, I may call you by your first 
name, may I not?” 

“0, certainly!” replied Ellinor, dubiously, 
while Miss St. Leon contented herself with a 
small nod and an extensive stare. 

“And I hope you will return the compK- 
ment by calling me Nora immediately,” con¬ 
tinued Miss Vincent, determined not to yield 
to the chill already creeping over her. 

“Would you like to go to your room. Miss 
Vincent?” inquired her elder cousin, after a 
suflfleient interval of silence to note her dis¬ 
approbation of the last speech had ensued. 

“Yes, if yon please,” replied poor Nora, 
struggling to preserve an undaunted front. 

Miss St. Leon rang the bell and gave the 
necessary directions to a servant, who con¬ 
ducted her “ young ladies’ poor relation ” to a 
small but not uncomfortable chamber in a 
wing of the great house, and there left her. 

Nora locked the door and opened tlie win¬ 
dow, with some vague idea of flying from 
man’s nnkindness to the ever-constant sym¬ 
pathy of nature; nor need she have been 
disappointed if this was her motive; for the 
window overlooked a magnificent ocean view, 
with rich glimpses of verdant hills and 
distant purple mountains. Little else; for 
this wing of the St. Leon House was built 
upon and quite close to the termination of a 
rocky spur projecting from the headland, so 
that a rope-ladder dropped from Nora’s win¬ 
dow would have fallen directly into her 
lover’s boat, moored below. Not that any 
such idea of lovers and rope-ladders entered 
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the mind of our poor little heroine, ^ho was 
at this moment more engaged in trying not 
to weep over the chill unkinduess of her new¬ 
found relatives, than in any romantic dreams. 

“And ihy mother was their mother's own 
sister,” murmured Nora, presently. And 
then she drew from her pocket and read for 
the twentieth time the courteous, elegant, 
hut formal letter in which Mrs. St. Leon, 
condoling with her niece Miss Vincent upon 
the death of their mutual and near relative, 
offered a home and a living to the dead 
Woman's only child. “ She does not mention 
love, or sympathy, or cordiality, among the 
advantages she offers,” murmured Nora, fold¬ 
ing the letter a little bitterly and restoring it 
to her pocket. “ But if those girls think I 
came here to play poor relation and be tram¬ 
pled upon, they'll find their mistake! I can 
hold.my own. I’ll venture to say!” 

"With which sentiment burning upon her 
cheeks and glittering in her eyes, the orphan 
put on her best dress and went down stairs, 
just in season to interrupt Clara St. Leon’s 
avowal to her mother that “ this girl was a 
mere vulgar, pert country girl, who would 
be excessively troublesome unless she were 
quickly and decidedly put into her place and 
kept there.”, 

"An operation you are eminently qualified 
to perform, Miss Clara,” drawled Ellinor, who 
detested her sister; and just then the door 
opened, and the subject of remark entered. 

Mrs. St. Leon received her with a chilly- 
kiss and some remarks and inquiries intended 
to be kind, but in reality patronizing, and 
then bidding the new-comer consider herself 
perfectly at home, considered that she had 
performed all the duties of hostess and rela¬ 
tion, and need concern herself no further in 
the matter. 

So Nora began her new life, and by dint of 
liberally construing her aunt’s permission to 
make herself perfectly at home, and of a 
brave and determined spirit of her own, she 
managed to employ and amuse herself rery 
tolerably, and to keep herself from being so 
entirely “ put in her place and kept there,” as 
Miss St. Leon could have desired. 

Matters were in this condition when one 
morning, ^me months after Nora's advent at 
St. Leon House, her aunt announced at 
breakfast: 

“ My dears, ycur Uncle Peter writes that 
he is on his way home, and may be expected 
about the 15th. Why, to-day is the 13th, Is 
it not 


“Uncle Peter! That is nice! He always 
brings such pretty presents,” murmtired 
Ellinor. 

“Who is Uncle Peter?” asked Nora, 
wonderingly. 

“Mr. Peter St Leon is brother to my late 
father,” replied Clara, with emphasis. 

“And so not Uncle Peter to me, at aU, yon 
mean to say,” coolly suggested Nora. “Well, 
I wont call him so.” 

And so saying, she rose from the table and 
retired to her own little chamber, resolving 
never to ask another question or express 
interest in another bit of family news, while 
she remained under the roof of the St Leons. 

Tliis frame of mind continued all that day 
and the next, and although excusable, proved 
so uncomfortable to the warm-hearted if 
high-spirited girl, that when the second 
night of her lofty isolation from family con¬ 
cerns arrived, Nora, although glad to retire 
to her own room at an early hour, found her¬ 
self unable to sleep, and after some vain 
attempts rose, and throwing open her win¬ 
dow leaned out of it, foolishly adding her 
own insignificant tear-drops to the abun¬ 
dance of salt water heaving and dashing at 
the foot of her lonely tower. 

But the tears did not last long, and after a 
few moments Nora, under the influence of 
the scene and the star-lighted night, became 
more tranquil, even happy, and at last smiled 
outright at her own distress. 

“Whatmatter if they are a little high and 
mighty with their poor rehtion? I can 
stand it,” said she, stoutly; and was on the 
point of closing the window and retiring to 
the sleep of a clear conscience and sound 
health, when her attention was attracted by 
a moving speck gliding across the wake of 
Venus, who was setting like a young moon. 
It was a boat, and Nora lingered to watch it 
with a vague interest, not diminished as she 
found it holding a course directly towards 
the rock whereon her tower was founded. 
The strangest point in the afiair as yet was 
the fact that although the flash of tiie oars 
became plainly visible, and at last even the 
figures of the rowers, no sound was to be 
heard, even when the boat, gliding into the 
shadow of the rock, passed directly beneath 
Nora’s window, and was there made fast by 
silent, stealthy figures, who rose to their feet, 
moved to and fro, and were so like men that 
Nora concluded they must be ghosts; for 
surely nothing alive was ever so noiseless. 

fcjhe rubbed her eyer tucked back the curls 
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from her forehead, and leaned still farther 
out of the -Nvindow, her heart beating fast 
■with a delicious terror; for was not here a 
real adventure? 

At this moment a tall and commanding 
figure rose from the stem of the boat, where 
he had hitherto remained, and standing upon 
the thwart seemed for a moment busy with 
the face of the rock, then swinging himself 
iipward suddenly disappeared. Another, and 
another, and another figure followed this 
lead, until Xora began wildly to wonder if 
the Arabian Nights was indeed veritable 
history, and if the mysterious figures thus 
disappearing man by man in the bosom of 
the living rock were actually enchanted 
princes and soldiers, destined to imprison¬ 
ment until some beautiful creature, perhaps 
named Nora, should liberate all and marry 
one of them. 

But in spite of these vagaries and fancies. 
Miss Vincent retained her senses, and saw 
perfectly well that the men remaining in the 
boat were now in the act of passing upward 
various bales and packages more or less 
bulky, ■which, like the enchanted princes, dis¬ 
appeared within the rock. 

‘•Uow drolir thought Nora. wish I 
were a bird or a fish that I might get nearer.” 

In about half an hour, however, the un¬ 
loading came to an end, some of the enchant¬ 
ed ones reappeared from their mysterious 
retreat, and the boat was rowed away as 
noiselessly as it came. 

“It will be back; all the princes are not 
gone yet,” reasoned Nora, settling herself for 
a night of vigilance. 

In ail hour the boat returned, and every 
manoeuvre of its first appearance was repeat¬ 
ed. Again it departed and again it returned, 
until, in the dull gray light of early morning, 
it disappeared for the fourth time and 
returned no more. It was during this last 
visit that Nora was able to distinguish the 
faces and figures of the silent rowers, and 
found her enchanted princes to be no more 
than common sailors, and their silent oars to 
be of ordinary cast, wrapped. about with bits 
of old sail-cloth to mnflie their sound. 

Only the figure in the stem bore the cruel 
test of dayhghfc and common-sense without 
becoming utterly commonplace and unat¬ 
tractive; but this man, tall, stalwart, stem 
and grizzled, although no beauty, seemed to 
the romantic girl, peeping at him from behind 
her blinds, a true Viking, a son of the sea, a 
hero of bat*le, shipwreck and wild adventure. 


“Splendid fellow!” muttered she, straining 
her eyes to watch the departing boat. “I 
only wish he had looked up once!” 

And closing the blind, Miss Vincent threw 
herself upon the bed and slept aS she never 
slept before—slept, indeed, until a politely 
reproving message from her aunt summoned 
her to the luncheon-table, breakfast having 
passed by utterly without her knowledge. 

As soon as she could make her escape un¬ 
noticed, Nora set forth upon a voyage of 
discovery. Literally a voyage; for she began 
by asking for the key of the light boat appro¬ 
priated to the rare rowing excursions of the 
young ladies. 

“ Mercy! going rowing all alone and under 
this broiling sun? The key is on the third 
hook in the cloak-closet, but I wonder at your 
taste,” said her aunt. And Nora, murmuring 
some defence of her taste, seized the key and 
departed before she should be questioned 
further. 

A short excursion out into the cove quite 
satisfied the young lady-s sudden passion for 
rowing, as well as the curiosity of any one 
who might have chosen to watch her move¬ 
ments, and then she returned, skirting the 
promontory upon which her aunt’s seaside 
villa was picturesquely seated, until she found 
herself directly beneath her own window, the 
only one, as she then perceived, in that face of 
the octagonal tower containing her bedroom. 

The only window, but not the only open¬ 
ing; for a few moments of sharp scrutiny 
showed a small door set flush with the stone¬ 
work of the building, and painted in exact 
imitation of it. So perfect was the deception, 
that had not Nora watched for hours the 
entrance and exit of the mysterious boatmen 
of the previous night, she would have decided, 
after the first glance, that no opening had 
ever been efiected through the solid stone 
wall before her. 

A few vigorous strokes of the oars carried 
the little boat directly beneath the door, and 
Nora’s sharp eyes soon distinguished a staple 
and ring half-hidden behind a slight projec¬ 
tion of the masonry, to which a boat might 
be made fast. But ring and door were high 
above her head, and for a moment she won¬ 
dered how the stntnger mariners she had 
watched had seemed to reach them so easily; 
but a sudden burst of common-sense suggest¬ 
ing that the tide had then been hi^ and 
now was low, Nora, blushing at her own stu¬ 
pidity, seated herself again to her oars, 
muttering: 
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“ Of course, you great owl! And there are 
the tide marks witliin a foot of the sill of the 
door. See if I don’t come again at high tide, 
that’s all.” 

With which wise resolutiqn iliss Viucent 
applied herself to her work so industriously 
that in five minutes more she shot the 
“Nautilus” into its boat-house, put the key 
in lier pocket for future use, and sauntered 
into the house. 

A carriage at the door, boxes in the hall, 
and a subdued commotion cverj’where 
announced an arrival. 

“Who has come, James?” inquired Miss 
Vincent, encountering the magnificent upon 
the stairs. 

“Mr. Peter St. Leon, miss,” replied James, 
who had grown very civil to the handsome 
and dignified young lady, who looked so 
astonished at anything less than utter 
respect.’ 

“Uncle Peter, eli?” murmured Nora, 
pursuing her way to her own room. “Well, 
I’ll try not to be too familiar, Miss Clara.” 

Making as careful a toilet as her very 
limited resources would allow, Nora in due 
time descended to the drawing-room, and 
found her aunt in conversation with a gentle¬ 
man, who, at Mrs. St. Leon’s careless intro¬ 
duction of "“My niece, Nora Vincent, Peter; 
Mr. St. Leon, Nora,” rose and bowed with 
great courtesy. Nora retunied the saluta¬ 
tion, and sitting down, began after her own 
silent fashion to make out her new acquaint¬ 
ance, aiid decide whether she should like 
him. 

A man of nearly fifty years old, she c«n- 
cliuled to call him, with a firm, frank face, 
albeit somewhat stem and commanding in 
its expression. Jlair short, curled, and black 
as night, e.xccpt for the silver threads thickly 
sown among it. Quick, keen eyes, which 
Nora felt sure were reading her, even more 
deliberately than she was reading their 
owner, and a clear, peremptory voice, more 
u^ed to command than to plead; these were 
the chief outward chiractcristics of the man 
whinii the queen of the St. Leon House evi¬ 
dently delighted to honor, because, as Nora 
could not but remember, she and lier 
daughters believed him to be immensely 
wealthy and a bachelor, with no apparent 
heir. 

Dinner was announced, and upon returning 
to the drawing-room after that meal, the 
ladies discovered it occupied by a tall African, 
dressed in white livery, standing guard over a 


carved sandal-wood chest some two feet 
square. 

“O, here's Mogul, with some trifles I 
brought home for you and the girls, Sarah,” 
said Uncle Peter, carelessly. And unlocking 
the chest, he displayed an assortment of such 
trifles as India shawls, sets of jewels, toys of 
carved ivory, laces, silks, fans and perfume 
cases. 

“ There, sister, take what you like, and let 
the girls divide the rest I swore I never 
would do that again, you know, wlien hist 
time I gave you all the wrong tilings, and 
none of you were plain-spoken enough to tell 
me of it. So suit yourselves, my dears, only, 
Sarah, I would advise you to keep the chest, 
which is a nice thing they tell me to fold 
away a lady’s dresses in.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and seating 
himself in a distant window began to smoke, 
an indulgence joyfully allowed him by Mrs. 
St. Leon, who would probably have looked 
into stone any other man who had ventured 
upon such an enormity in her house. 

The three ladies, waiting for no further in¬ 
vitation, threw themselves like well-bred 
vultures upon the prey, dividing it with 
much suppressed and extremely polite 
wrangling, many little sneers and mutual 
accusations of selfishness and greed, all 
expressed in the choicest language and 
sweetest tones. 

Nora, sitting apart with her book, covertly 
watched Uncle Peter’s face, assuring hcrsalf, 
that, calm and unobservant as he appeared, 
not a word, or a lone, or a movement of the 
group at the otlier end of the long room 
escaped him, and in the occasional curve of 
his eyebrows or his mouth, and the sarcastic 
twinkle of his keen eyes, she read also the 
opinion be was forming. 

The partition was over, and each lady, 
laden with her own portion of the spoil, 
approached to display it and to thank again 
the generous donor who bad cast it among 
them. 

“ Yes, yes. Glad you like them. By the 
^ay, if I had known of Miss Nora’s being 
here, I should bare brought something for 
her.” 

“ O, she couldn’t expect it, Peter; but she 
shall have something, as it is. Nora dear, 
come to my room presently and I will give 
you—well, come up and I will tell you,” said 
Mrs. St Leon, coloring with vexation at the 
implied rebuke, and the girls chorussed: 

“ O yes, we will all give her something T 
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“That’s righL Pity she should be left 
cot,’’ replied Uncle Peter, coldly; and the 
ladies departed. 

As they closed the door, Uncle Peter half 
wheeled his chair towards Nora, threw his 
cheroot out of the window and said: 

“Come, now, little girl, tell me all about 
yourself You look lonesome.” 

Whereupon Nora, taken by surprise, burst 
out crying, and when her tears were dried, 
opened all her poor, aching orphan heart to 
this blunt, kind new friend, telling him 
citctiy, as he had phrased it, “ ail about her¬ 
self” until her arrival at the St. Leon House. 
Of her life since that period, she had nothing 
to say, and Uncle Peter respected the honor¬ 
able reserve he so well understood. 

From that moment the two were friends, 
and after a week the SL Leons would have 
eaten their poor little kinswoman alive, or at 
least turned her out of their house, but that 
tliey found that Uncle Peter, who, serenely 
unconscious of their malicious hints, tlieir 
iimuendos and elaborate plots, went placidly 
on his own way, continuing to make it also 
Nora’s way as much as possible. 

About this time, Nora made a discovery 
and found a treasure. The first was when 
one day in coming down stairs, she heard a 
step in the lower hail, and looking over tlie 
hannister saw Uncle Peter at some distance 
below her. 

“Tile man in the hoatf’ gasped Nora, sit¬ 
ting down upon the stairs quite faint. Eefore 
she recovered, Uncle Peter had left tlie 
house, and when she saw him again, he was 
lying fast asleep upon a sofa in the music- 
room. 

Nora came and stood beside him, looking 
down with wonder, doubt, and perhaps 
suspicion. 

“I must know, and I will know!” mut¬ 
tered she. And at that moment the sleeper 
moved nneasily, threw an arm over his head 
and turned over. A bunch of keys fell from 
his pocket and jinked to the floor. Nora 
flushed scarlet, picked them up, and stood a 
moment hesitating. Then she crept from 
the room, and only pausing to snatch her hat 
and the boat key, flew from the house, her 
heart panting like a hunted deer, her cheeks 
flaming with shame at her own errand. But 
the doubt burning in her breast must be 
quieted at any cost, or how could she answer 
the question she felt sure this man so soon 
would ask? 

Without a moment’s pause for reflection. 


except to ascertain that the tide was nealj 
high, she unlocked the boat, pushed it out, 
leaped in and in ten minutes lay beneath her 
own tower window, with the mysterious door 
close upon her. Another moment and she 
had secured the painter of the Nautilus to 
the iron ring, and standing upon the little 
fore-deck, found herself upon a level with the 
tiny keyhole of the iron door. As fast as her 
trembling fingers would allow, she tried tbs 
keys upon tbe stolen ring, found none that 
would fit until, at the very last, an odd- 
looking V.arrei, almost without wards, slipped 
in, turned, and the door swung silentiy batfir, 
showing a deep cave or cellar behind. 

Nora peered in. The whole interior was 
filled with bales, boxes, kegs and various 
packages. 

“ I may as well finish now I have begun,’’ 
said Nora, desperately. And as the boat rtwa 
upon a tenth wave, she stepped over the 
threshold and into the cave, snatching at the 
door to steady herself as she did so. The 
door yielded to her touch, swung together as 
smoothly as it had swung open, and dosed 
with a low, oily click, like a smothered laugh. 

“ 0 dear, dear, what shall I do now ? And 
it serves me just right, too!” gasped-Nora, 
sinking to the ground and hiding her face in 
her bands lest she shoold see the darkness 
wiiich surrounded her like a visible wall. 

How long an interval thus passed most 
forever remain uncertain, Nora perststing 
that it was hours, and circumstances suggest¬ 
ing that it could have been no more than, 
minutes. But the next event is by no meaaa 
uncertain; for Nora always declared that it 
was the most awful of her life, and the most 
vividly remembered. 

In the dense darkness and the gloomy, 
silence of the cavern a hand was laid heavily 
upon her shoulder, and a stem and hollow 
voice commanded: 

“Stand up, girl, and look at mcT 

Gasping with terror Nora obeyed, and 
opening her dazed eyes encountered the glare 
of a lantern, and the piercing regards of Uncle 
Peter, who stood sternly confronting her. 
"With a wild cry she clung about his neck, 
sobbing: 

“ 0 take me away I Take me ont of this 
place and then kill me, if yon chooser 

Uncle Peter grimly smiled, but disengaged 
the clinging arms. 

“ Kill you as Blneheard did his too curious 
wives ?” asked he. “ Weil, but what are you 
doing here?” 
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“Foi^ive me, foi^ye me! but I saw you 
that night that you came so often with the 
boat, and I wanted to tnow what you were 
doing here. I wouldn’t have cared if—if—if 
you hadn’t been—” 

“Likely to be your husband, do you 
mean?” asked Uncle Peter, coolly. And 
Nora, W’ith a sudden flush of her native 
audacity, murmured, “ Yes.”. 

“Well, my dear, in that case you were 
quite right, although I think it would have 
been rather better if you had asked the ex¬ 
planation of me. The simple truth is that 
I am a free trader between the East Indies 
and these United States, and I store my 
goods in these vaults beneath my late 
brother’s house, just as he did when he was 
alive. Hia widow knows this fact, and 


accepts a handsome percentage upon my 
sales. It is not a nice way of making money, 
and this voyage is the last I shall make in 
this way. The next time all shall be fair and 
aboveboard, if, little Nora, you will sail with 
me, my darling and toy wife.” 

“But how did you find me?” asked Nora, 
evading a direct reply to this proposition. 

“O, I missed my keys directly I awoke, 
and having this place on my mind, I came 
down through the cellars to see if all was 
right. I stepped lightly and you did not hear 
me. Now come, little girl, let us return to 
upper air, and let this be the very last mys¬ 
tery or wrong-doing between us.” 

“ The very last,” echoed Nora, frankly re¬ 
turning her lovers kiss. And the resolutiou 
was as well kept as it was honestly made. 
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“It’s no use, Aunt Fluey. You needn't 
say another word. I’ve made up iny mind, 
and I wont chaiif'c It!” 

And with tliat Miss Bella tapped her small 
foot upon the floor, aud tossed her gr.aeeful 
head, and dashed the brine out of her pretty, 
bright eyes, aud set her rosy lips togcUicr in 
a way that would have oarried awe and con¬ 
sternation to all beholders, if the performer 
liad had .anytliing at all imposing in her 
appearance. But since Miss Bella was not 
quite live feet in height, and had .altogether 
the look of a miniature woman got up in the 
prettiest, dahitiest fashion—a round, rosy 
sweet little thing, made to do as she w.as told, 
and to bo petted and sometimes scolded like 
a child—her aunt. Miss Finey, ueitlier went 
ofl' into hysterics, nor showed auy other symp¬ 
toms of alaim. On the contrary, she carefully 
spread out the paper pattern she was copying, 
and snipped aud snipped away in a way that 
Bella felt as a personal insult. Her demon¬ 
stration had produced about as much eflect 
as would the firing of a pop-gun at Gibraltar. 
And Bella was hiiglit enough to know it. 

So she sat and sowed, Indulging in inward, 
inqiotent indignation, .and pricked her finger 
horribly, and at last flung down the work and 
hurst into a flood of tears. 

“Don’t cry, my dear,” said her aunt, with 
scornful kindness. “ It is a very childlsli way 
that you li.avo of crying when anything vexes 
you.” 

Poor Bella 1 Slio had summoned up all the 
forces in her little soul and inaugurated a 
grand rebellion, and here she was taunted 
witli being childish, when she w.as trembling 
all over with Iier extraordinary elTort. 

“ I guess you’d cry—if—if—anybody wanted 
to marry you—to—to—a great ugly lout— 
whom you hated!” she said, sobbing and 
choking between the words. 

Aunt Finey laid down her shears, and put 
on the air of despairing resignation that she 
always used in an encounter with Bella. 

“A great ugly loutl Bella, will you bo 
reasonable? I p.asa over the implied insult 
to myself. I might say that ail my family,” 
glancing at the tall, spare figure and gray 
complexion reflected In an opposite mirror, 
“have been remarkable for good looks, but 


that is of no consequence. What is of con¬ 
sequence is the fact that George Thomson is 
an eligible match for you—a match that any 
portionless girl ought to be glad to make. I 
say portionless, for I never have promised to 
give you my fortune. I may think it my duty 
to endow some charltablo Institution.” 

“I don’t want your fortune if I’ve got to 
take George Thomson with it,” sobbed Bella. 

“Bella, you are a most ungrateful, unfeeling 
girl. You don’t know what is good for you. 
My nephew George is a kind-hearted, worthy 
young man. You c.an’t find anything to say 
against lilm.” 

Bella reflected, aud owned to herself that 
she could not. 

“But I don’t love him,” she said, faintly. 

Aunt Fluey smiled, a gr.ay, wintry smile, 
partly of scorn for a iVeakness, partly of 
comp.as3ioii for the girlish faith tliat seemed 
to her so vain. 

“And I am sure. Aunt Finey,” said Bella, 
t.aking courage from the silence, “I’m sure 
you vyouldn’t have ino marry him without 
that. I should miss so much—you don’t 
know.” 

A pale, pinched look came into Annt 
Finey’s face. Tliero w,as a curious twitching 
about the muscles of the mouth, a queer 
sound in her voice. 

“Who told you I didn’t know, child?” she 
said, sharply. “ Don’t I know—know what a 
deceit, a humbug it is? You’ll know it 
sometime. You’d better not buy your know¬ 
ledge so dearly as I did.” 

Bella colored with shame and regrot. 

“ O dear Aunt Finey, forgive me 1” 

“ Never mind,” with a short, odd laugh. 
“ You see, I liaven’t got over being a fool yet 
-nevershall; but that is no matter. Only 
about George Thomson. I don’t want to see 
ids heart broken by a girl that don’t know 
her own mind.” And with these words Aunt 
Finey got up and walked out of the room, 
shutting the door with a slam. 

Bella remained, and the few tears that she 
presently wiped away were those of contri¬ 
tion. Was she ungrateful? She had not 
only thwarted her aunt of the dearest wlsli 
of her heart, but she had put her in mind of 
that worthless lovor, wiio, so long ago that 
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Bella could not remember it, stole her heart 
and then broke it, and had since gone wan¬ 
dering about the world, outcast and desolate, 
and now, mayhap, had not where to lay his 
head. 

“Poor Aunt Finey!” said Bella, softly. 
“I’d please her if I could. But I’d rather 
die than give up Arthur I” 

She leaned her hot check against the 
window pane, and went off into a reverie iii 
which her lover was the principal figure. 

Arthur Fielding was a reasonably good sort 
of young man. Aunt Fincy called him a 
popinjay, and declared that he never would 
earn enough to pay for ins perfumery; but 
Ihcii Aunt Fincy was prejudiced. She 
averred that lie looked for all the world like 
a dancing-master; but as dancing-masters 
are, I dare say, not bad people, that wasn't 
very much to his discredit. Bella only 
looked angry and hurt when her hero was 
thus aspersed. 

“Arthur is a gentleman!” she would say, 
proudly. 

“Fiddlestick! A gentleman isn’t a thing 
made by the tailors and'haltcrs. It is strange 
what fools girls are!” retorted Aunt Fluey. 

As Bella sat and thought that winter’s 
afternoon, rosc*coIored visions danced before 
her eyes, charming little scenes got them¬ 
selves enacted, and thrilled her as if they 
were real. Arthur was always a performer— 
Arthur in his stylish clothes, with his divino 
mustache, his hair parted in the middle and 
curling so sweetly, his mellifluous voice and 
exquisitely flattering manner. 

The scenes shifted, but Arthur was never 
oil* the stage. Two persons stood before a 
clergyman, and certain solemn words rang in 
Bella’s ears. “Till death do you part.” 
Perverse human nature! A curious sense of 
incongruity came upon Bella as she seemed 
to ivatch Artliur Fielding’s weak, liamlsoino 
face, and heard those holy words fall from 
Ills lips, a sudden, penitent feeling, a sense 
tliat a lovely mustache, cinjing hair and an 
ability to quote poetry were not quite enough. 
But she put it by, pushed her good angel 
away, as so many of us do so often. And the 
play went on—one blissful day succeeding 
anotlier, and by-and-by there was a stealthy 
coming home, a shy plea for forgiveness, and 
Aunt Finey was just saying, "My children, 
I forgive you. You have conquered my 
prejudices,” when a step jarred the floor, and 
a shadow darkened the doorway. 

Bella gave a little shriek, and hastily 


crushed the note she had in her hand out of 
sight—the little note which would have filled 
Aunt Fluey with such sorrow and shame. 

“0, Is it you, George? Aunt Fincy has 
gone out,” said Bella, breathlessly. 

“ I don’t want to sec Aunt Fluey, Bella; I 
wanted to find you.” And ho came up to 
her and stood in the light of the window, the 
mellow, golden light that fioooded all the 
west, that transmuted the piled-up clouds, 
and clianged the great snow-field to a cloth 
of gold, and made the outgoing of the year 
glorious. 

Seen ill this glow all his defects came out 
in broad relief. Ho was a great fellow, 
indeed! Ho could have taken up Artliur 
Fielding in his brawny arms and cracked his 
ribs like a ghoul in a fairy story, only he was 
a mild, peaceable young giant, and rlb- 
cracking was not in his way. But big as bo 
was, he wasn’t ugly. Indeed, there was an 
odd kind of beauty about him for tliose wdio 
could see it. Such handsome, wavy, blonde 
hair, such a tawny beard, such sea-blue eyes, 
such strength, and intelligence, and goodness 
in Ills face, such a kind, tender smile! Tliero 
w'ero times when he w'as really inagnificent. 

But Bella didn’t know’ it, and George never 
suspected it. He saw himself with Bella’s 
eyes, and was disgusted with his height, and 
his bulk, and his large hands, and his strong, 
deep voice, and his appetite. Yes, his appe¬ 
tite! For had not Bella scornfully smiled, 
when, dining one day at Aunt Fincy’s, ho 
had sent his plate away the third time for 
roast beef, and that, too, after giving her to 
imderstaiid that she was breaking his heart. 

Break his heart, indeed! Bella gave a soli 
little laugh. If there was a heart hidden 
away under all that fine, healthy, corporeal 
substance, Bella was sure it was a very well 
seasoned one, and stood in no danger of harm 
through her. 

He looked dow'u suddenly, and the blue 
eyes kiiuhcd a little. 

“Are you laugbiiig at me?” 

“O—no I I—I was thinking. Wliat a 
beautiful sunset it is! ’ said this naughty girl. 

“What do I care for the sunset? That’s 
the way I could look at you forever, and 
you—” 

“Now,” thought Bella, “ the foolish fellow 
is going to ask the question I’ve kept him 
from asking so long. Never mind. He may 
as well know now as ever.” 

“ You don’t mind it,” lie said. 

“I don’t know w’liat you mean. If you 
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moan that I don’t like to bo stared at, that’s 
very true. But It wont kill me, .and, if you 
like it, you can do it, though why you should 
like it, I can’t tliink.” 

“ Because I love you I ’ brofie out George; 
“because I worslilp the very things you 
toucli, bceause I’d die for you any day I You 
are cruel—awfuiiy cruel and hard-hearted 1” 
said ho, with sorrowful indignation. 

“ I don’t w.ant to he cruel, I’m sure,’’ said 
Bella, gently. 

“Wliy wont you tldnk of it? You might 
come to like me in time. You—you would 
got used to my looks.’’ 

“Wliy,*it isn’t tliat, George,’’ said Bella, 
half laughing, half crying. “ I dare say some 
women miglit tliink you handsome.” 

“ night they, though f” said George, doubt¬ 
fully. “But that is no good, if you don’t 
think so. I’d do anything. I’d he made over 
to please you, if that would do any good. 
Why can’t you like me, Bella? I’d give you 
everything you wanted.” 

Bella drew herself up. 

“ I am ashamed of you, George Thomson, 
to try to buy my love I” 

“I didn’t mean that—I didn’t know wh.at 
I was talking about,” said the poor follow. 
“ I meant to say I’d be good to you. And I 
would ho so good you could not help loving 
TOO at last. O my dear, try to pity me,a little 
—don’t shut mo out from all Impel” 

Ills voice was full of pathos; he had grown 
eloquent in his truth and earnestness. 

“ I can’t think of it, George, I can’t, because 
I lovo somebody else,” said Bella, in a faint 
whisper. 

A faint whisper, and yet it was potent 
enough to knock the breath out of him. The 
great, strong fellow actnally experienced a 
sensation of sharp physical pain. 

There was a dead silence in the room for a 
full minute after Bella made her confession. 
Only a minute, hut George Thomson’s hopes 
of happiness ebbed aw.ay into the infinite 
distance. lie seemed to have taken farewell 
of youth and all its sweet illnslons before ho 
spoke again. 

“I never suspected this,” ho faltered. “I 
wouldn’t h.ave persecuted you so if I had 
known; hut I couldn’t have helped loving 
you.” 

The honest grief in his face brought the 
tears to Bella’s eyes. 

“I’m so sorry 1 You are too good—you 
are the best man I knowl” she said, in a 
sudden lit of contrition. 


“Thank you. It’s very kind of you to say 
so; but it don’t matter since you do not lovo 
me.” 

He walked away then quite to the other 
side of the room. Bella sat still by the win¬ 
dow, and a strange disquietude was in her 
heart. She did not once say to herself, “ If I 
should have made a mistake,” but unwcleonio 
comparisons kept forcing themselves upon her. 

The shadows grew darker and darker in 
the room; the golden glow faded out of the 
west, and great purple-black clouds came 
rolling up from the horizon; the world grew 
gray and cold, and Bella almost wished 
herself out of it. 

“Bella.” 

She started. 

“I wish I could help you. May I ask 
why—why—” 

, “ Why my—that is Arthur—doesn’t come 
to the house? Because Aunt Flney has 
taken a dislike to him. You know what her 
prejudices are.” 

“Poor Aunt Fineyl I hoped wo could 
have pleased her.” 

“ Slie couldn’t expect it. Matches that are 
made never turn out happily,” said Bella, 
sharply. 

George sighed—a sigh that came from the 
depths of his good, honest heart. 

“ I hope yours will bo a happy one. Pd do 
anything to make it so. If it is money that 
is wanting—” Bella started, and he reddened 
and went on confusedly, “If it’s money th,at 
is wanted. I’d help—him—to that. I’ve got 
plenty that is no good to mo. If it could help 
you, it would make me happy—no, not happy, 
hut less miserable.” 

Bella sprang up, quite trembling with 
excitement. 

“I said yon were the best man I knew. 
God bless you, and give you somebody who 
will love you as you deserve. I’m noth,all 
good enough for you.” And with that, with 
one te.arful look from her sweet eyes, with 
one hurried pressure from the soft, warm 
hand, Bella was gone. 

It didn’t matter now that the evening 
shadows filled the room. It could not have 
been any darker than the death of his hopes 
made it. Ho sat down and shaded his face 
with ills hand. By-and-hy Annt Finey came 
in, lit the lamps and mended the fire. 

“ Well, George ?” 

Ho looked up. 

“ It’s all over. She wont have me.” 

Aunt Finey uttered an exclamation. 
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“ I’m such a great, hulking fellow," said he, 
humbly. 

“Fiddlestick 1 Tho girl is a fool!" said 
Jliss Fluey, sharply. 

A bug silenco followed. 

“ I hoped the wedding would be at Christ¬ 
mas—Bella’s wedding,” said she, softly and 
sorrowfully. 

“Aud so it might. Aunt Finey.” 

She stared at him. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, 
sharply. 

Ue flushed up like a girl. 

“I’erhaps you will think me silly, aunt,” 
he stammered, “ but I alut selflsh, I hope. I 
would not buy my own happiness by tho 
sacriflee of hers, though I do love her, God 
knows I do 1 I’d do anything honorable or 
manly to win her. But that wasn’t to bo my 
blessed fortune,” he continued, sorrowfully. 
“All the same I love her, .and I would do 
anything to make her hrippy with that other 
fortunate man. Aunt Finey, If your objec¬ 
tions are on the score of money, don’t let that 
keep them apart. I have money that could 
not bo put to a better use th.an helping Bella 
—bless her!’’ 

As George ended this speech, a long one 
for him, Miss Finey gave the fire a vigorous 
poke. Then she coughed ostentatiously and 
wiped her eyes. 

“ you’re a goose, George Thomson, a good- 
natured, silly goose 1 Give that puppy your 
money! I’ll see you put into tho insane 
asylum first I No, Bella shan’t have lilm 
with my consent, and if she marries Iilm 
without it, I will wash my hands of her!” 
said Aunt Finey, with emphasis. 

George did not attempt to dispute tho 
question with her. Ho sat looking at Iier 
tliouglitfully, considering what envious crea¬ 
tures women were, and Iiow altogether 
charming was one of them. 

After this tempest things went on quite 
smoothly In Miss Flney’s household, which, 
by tho way, reminds me tliat I haven’t told 
you a word about that establishment. 

It was a snug cothago hi tho suburbs of tho 
Hub, which, we all know, is tho proper place 
to be born in, to live In and die in, if, indeed, 
people are ever so foolish as to die when ttiey 
have tlio happiness to live at the Huh. This 
collage was snug and yet roomy, unpreten¬ 
tious but delightful, tho grounds largo enough 
to keep a gardener busy tho whole season, but 
not large enough to keep Finey In a constant 
fret. There was a deal of cosy, old-fashioned 


comfort in-dobrs. Bella, who was not a rela¬ 
tion exeept In a broiid sense, lived there all 
the time, and George, who was Miss Flney’s 
own brother’s son, came out every Saturday. 
Aunt Finey was always original, and could 
bo very sociable and amusing, and It was 
thought 111 her circle that Miss Belphino 
Thomson’s house was one of the pleasantest 
houses 111 all that suburb. And so It was. 

Not that Miss Delphino was without 
peculiarities. A woman wlio had been 
wounded as deeply as she could hardly come 
oil without some soars. But they were aklii- 
doep only. Her nature was too ^road and 
gonial to be deeply embittered, and with all 
her little bmaquerles, people of insight did 
justice to her geniality, her kindly heart, and 
that upright conscience that hated all shams. 

It was because she' thouglit Artliur Field¬ 
ing was a sham that ho found no favor in her 
eyes. Ho was an arrant impostor, a sickly 
sentimentalist, a foolish, shallow creature, 
who stole the ideas of other people and put 
them forward as his own. She would have 
none of him, nor should Bella. 

For a time it seemed ns though Bella acqui¬ 
esced In Miss Flney’s opinion. From being 
capricious as an April day, she grew serene, 
and equable, and sweet as Juno sunshine. 
I’oor George got deeper in love than ever; 
but ho was far too generous to torment the 
girl he adored, and weeks and months passed 
away and ho did not speak to her of Ills 
attachment. As for Aunt Finey, she was 
sanguine. 

“Itwill all come round right In tho end, 
George, see If it don’t. Bella has sense, in 
spite of her nonsense, and I shall dance at 
your wedding yet,” she would say, cheerliy. 
To which George responded, with rueful 
looks: 

“I shall never have any wedding. Aunt 
Finey, if Bella wont have me. And I’ve 
small hopes that she will.” 

Bella could not but feel the delicacy that 
always remembered to servo her, but was 
never obtrusive or presuming. And so tho 
weeks went on to March. 

One Saturday, at that time, George came 
out early. They sat by the library fire, and 
he noticed tho bright flush on Bella’s face, 
aud her restless, distrait manner. By-and-by 
the postman came, and Bella sprang up. 

“Stay, Bella; I’ll bring In the mail,” said 
George. And sho sat down again, pale and 
red by turns. 

“ Three for you, Aunt Finey, two for mo, 
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and one for Bella.” And so saying, ho 
glanced quite by accident at the address, 
“Miss Bella Mortimer,” and then suddenly 
grew quite white. He knew that hand- 
wtUlng. 

Bella’s face flamed, and she hid the letter 
quickly out of sight. How fortunate Aunt 
Fluey had not seen, and how strange of him 
to tnist to the mail Instead of his faithfid 
messenger 1 But Aunt Finey’s sharp eyes 
wore puzzling over family news, and Bella 
had nothing to fear except George’s reproaoh- 
fn\looks. 

She stole away a minute before tea and 
read It with contending emotions. Then she 
crushed it into a sb.apelcss mass and ran 
down again. 

How cosy the tea-room was that night; 
how bright the Are hurned; how kind Aunt 
Fluey w.os; how agreeable George could be. 
Lately Bella had owned to herself that ho 
wasn’t nearly so stupid and disagreeable as 
she had fancied him. If she hadn’t known 
Arthur first, she might possibly— But when 
she had got as far as this, she stopped and 
became exceedingly troubled. 

But that night the little tea-room was so 
very pleasant. “I shall never forget this 
night as long as I live,” thought Bella, with 
tears in her eyes. Was anything conspiring 
against her, she wondered ? Why need Aunt 
Finey be so wonderfully good just now? 
Why did all the dear associations that clus¬ 
tered around this fireside press so urgently 
upon her? Why did all the sweet old 
memories come clamoring for recognition? 
Poor Belial Sho had sot her feet in the 
wrong way, and was too weak cither to go on 
or retreat. 

As the evening went on all the brightness 
faded out of her face, and sho looked pale 
and miserable. 

“My dear, I am afraid you are ill,” said 
Aunt Finey, with a tenderness which was 
like a stah. 

“ 0 no, I am quite well,” murmured Bella. 

Something of the trouble George guessed, 
as Bella knew by his face. As the kindest 
thing he could do, ho wont off early to his 
own room, leaving the two women alono 
together. 

Aunt Finey was unusually garrulous that 
night, very tender tovjards Holla, and showing 
such affection for her that Bella felt every 
word and look was a reproach. Sho went 
back to the old times when Bella was a wee 
toddling child, and Miss Delphine had been 


first aroused from her sorrow by the spcctaclo 
of her arch, sweet ways. 

“You were such a cunning little thing 
then, my dear, as fresh, and sweet, and win¬ 
some as a newborn flower. You grew very 
fast into my heart.” 

“You’ve always loved mo better than I 
deserved,” said Bella, choking. 

“No, child, you’ve been silly, and I’ve been 
cross. I’m a little cross-grained. I’ll own, 
and maybe I haven’t had patience enough, 
though one ought to bo lenient with the 
follies one has outgrown. But I’m an old 
woman, my dear. You mustn’t mind my 
sharp words. They wont vex yon long.” 

“0 aunt, aunt I” sobbed Bella. “Don’t, I 
cannot boar It 1” 

“ I wont, then. But I am an old woman, 
and at my ago the years go very fast. IIow- 
over, I don’t mean to die just yet. I want to 
see you and George settled to my satisfaction 
first, and then, perhaps, I’d ho ready to go.” 

Bella was softly crying. 

“ I did hope,” continued Aunt Finey, “ that 
I should have my w.ay about this; but I 
mean to bo reasonable. If all goes as I wish, 
it will make mo very happy; if It does not. 
I’ll try not to grumble,” said Aunt Finey, 
cheerily. 

“ You are too good to me,” whispered Bella. 

“ Not a bit, not a bit.” 

“And I want you to remember,” said the 
girl, clasping the long, thin hand, and speak¬ 
ing with solemn emphasis, “that whatever 
comes, however ungrateful I may seem, I 
always knew you for the truest, kindest, beat 
friend I ever had 1” 

She spoke adth great emotion, and Aunt 
Finey held her closely In her arms. 

“ I will remember it, my dear, and reinora- 
ber, too, that you were a—a good child.” 

Aunt Finey choked a little and gave a 
queer laugh. 

“ Bless us, child, hero wo are gossiping 
like a pair of lovers, and, as true as yon live, 
it is half-past eleven 1 So go to bed, my dear, 
or you wont hilvo bright eyes in the 
morning.” 

With these words Aunt Finey gave Bella a 
tender good-night. The girl herself clung to 
her with a p,as3toDatc embrace, and could 
hardly bo soothed. 

“The child has a good heart,” said Miss 
Delphine, alter she was gone, and she wiped 
away some tears of her own from the cheek 
where Bella’s had fallen. “ A good heart, a 
sweet, affectionate heart. If she Is sometimes 
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a bit wayward as girls will be. All slio wants 
is a good, sensible husband, one who will 
hnow how to guide her,” said Aunt Finey, 
thinking of George Thomson. “Well, well, 
I’ll trust to time, and if it don’t turn out as I 
want it to, wliy, ns likely as not, there is 
anotiier who knows best.” And so, with a 
tranquil lieart, Mi.ss Delphlne said her priiyers 
and dropped oif to sleep. 

Ah me! If we could know what is going 
on in the woild about us, should wo ever go 
to sleep, I wonder? If Aunt Fluey b.ad seen 
into Bell.a’s heart, could she so quietly have 
floated off into Dreamland f—if she could 
have seen the girl pacing up and down her 
cb.ambor, scon the pale, set look in her face, 
the look of remorse, and doubt, and sorrow, 
licard the broken words that fell from lier 
lips, seen the tears tremble up to the tender 
eyes? 

“O, if I had only known,” sobbed Bella, 
“if I had only known! But it is too late 
now. I must go on as I have begun.” 

After awhile she paused iti her walk, wiped 
away the tears that broke out afresh many 
times before they could bo stayed, and hastily 
exchanged the dress she wore for a travelling 
suit. Then she put a few articles together in 
a small valise, selecting the plainest things 
from her wardrobe. Sbo glanced around the 
room now as if to see that all was ready. 

“ I mnst write a note to Aunt Finey,” she 
said. “Poor aunty, darling Aunt Finey! 
What will she think of me, after she was so 
good to-night, too? How can I do it? mid 
yet I can’t leave her without a word, as 
Arthur suggested.” 

She sat down .at her writing-desk and wrote 
a few words very hurriedly, reading them over 
at tile end. 

“Deaii Aunt Finey: —You who have 
been so good to me I Will you ever forgive 
mo wlien you learn that I have repaid your 
goodness with dcecitand disobedience?—that 
all this time I h.ave kept up a secret corre¬ 
spondence with Arthur Fielding, and that I 
am gone away to bo married to him? Don’t 
bo too harsh with me, if you can help it. 
Think tliat if my conduct is folly, I shall bo 
sorely punished, and believe that I never 
loved you and my home so well as at this 
moment when I am leaving you both.” 

Bella folded the paper and laid it on the 
table. Then she stood silently by the win¬ 
dow a long time. She had extinguished her 
light, and the room was quite dark except 


for the moonlight, which came intermittently 
between the clouds. 

The windows overlooked the garden. 
Bella's watch at last ceased; for by-and-by a 
dark figure appeared In an alley, and presently 
moved noiselessly towards the liouse. Bella 
started up trembling in every limb. Tiie 
time had come. She took up the valise she 
had prepared, and moved silently towards 
the door. With her hand on the lock she 
hesitated, and, while she did so, a singular, 
confused noise sounded through the house. 

Bella shook with terror. “All will bo dis¬ 
covered,” she thought, “and I shall die with 
sh.ame.” And yet a strange, spasmodic joy 
thrilled her at the same instant. She waited 
and listened. No further sound; but she w.as 
afraid to go on. 

“ I’ll t.ako off my bonnet and go down softly. 
Then I shall learn if anything is the matter.” 

She tlirow off her wraps, and crept softly 
out and along tho dark corridor. Miss 
Delphine slept on tho floor below, and Bella 
stopped short before her door on seeing it 
lyar and light streaming out. In an instant 
George came forth. 

“Belial” 

"O George, what Is tho matter?” said 
Bella, catching at his arm. “ Is Aunt Finey 
ill?” 

lie looked down at her pitifully. 

“Poor child, you love her sol But come 
away. Aunt Finey is terribly ill. Mrs. 
JIurray is with her, and Doctor Ev.an is 
come in. He has hardly a hope of her.” 

IVIth a low cry she tried to break from him. 

“ Bella, dear Bella, don’t go in now I She 
snflers so much. Come to tho library and 
wait there. 1 will go and ask if you may see 
Iior.” 

H.alf stunned, Bella lot him do as he would. 
He left her there in the llbr.ary, lighted dimly. 
She sat there over the small fire, and from 
time to time George returned to tell her how 
tho sick woman was. Every time he entered ! 
tho door, she looked up fearing to see dealli 
written in his face, and in tho Intervals she 
wept and suffered agonies of remorse. 

Once, as she sat alone, she heard a low tap 
on the window. She ran to open it. 

“O Arthur, why are you here? 0 pray 
go, or you will be seenl My poor aunt is 
dying, and I cannot go with you to-night.” 

The moon, in passing from a cloud, lit tho 
man’s face—ids handsome, weak face. And 
yet it was strong enough to express impatience 
and anger. 
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Dying, is she ? I Jicard a servant say she 
was ill. But, I say, what (lifTcrcnce docs her 
dying make? Wo shall ho all the less likely 
to be discovered. Come, Bella.” 

She shrank away froin him. * 

“Do you think I can leave my aunt when 
she is dyiug?” she ejaculated, with cold 
scorn. 

“ Do you think I can marry you before the 
eyes of that nephew of hers?” he said, indig¬ 
nantly. “Come, Bella, don’t be silly. My 
proparatious are all made, and I can’t be put 
out because an old woman liappens to die 
just now. Cornel” 

“I will not cornel’'said Bella, hotly. “I 
will not, if I am never your wife; and, 
indeed—” 

“ Indeed what?” 

" I am not sure that I wish to marry you at 
all,” said Bella, with the courage of despair. 

He reddened angrily. 

“ Yon can suit yourself. Miss Mortimer. If 
you do not go with mo to-night, I shall con¬ 
sider myself released from the engagement,” 
said Arthur, with assurance. 

Bella drew herself up, and her voice shook 
as she said: 

“ Released you arc, then. I would not hold 


you for an instant, for a single instant! Go, 
or I will call my cousin I” 

This brought Mr, Fielding to his senses, 
lie began some awkward apologies, cut short 
in the midst by Bulla’s closing the window. 

The night was turning rainy. Already his 
hoots were wet and getting muddy, already 
the driver of the carriage which waited in 
the next street was cursing the delay, already 
Mr. Fielding's soul was shaken by the doubt 
as to whether the “old woman” would leave 
Bella any of her money. And so, after lin¬ 
gering a few minutes more, ho took himself, 
and his impatient driver, and the carriage 
aw.ay. 

Six months after Bella read in a ncwspapqr 
of his marriage to a widow’, rich, fat and 
forty. 

“And quite good enough for Iiim, too,” said 
Bella. “To think that I should ever have 
fancied that man was my herol \Vhat a 
goose I was. Aunt Finey I” 

Aunt Finoy nodded, smiling placidly. 

“ Yes, my dear. I told you so, you know.” 

Aunt Finey did not die,; but lived maiky 
happy years, lived to hear Bella’s penitent 
confession, and to dance at Bella's wedding. 
And the bridegroom was her favorite nephew. 
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BERTHA’S BRACELET. 

BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW, 


The great drawing-rooms were all ablaze 
with lights and thronged with guests, and a 
flood of music ribrated tremulously on the 
heated air and floated out from the open win¬ 
dows up to the little casement where Bertha 
sat. She had caught one little glimpse of the 
gay scene below, the flashing lights and shim¬ 
mering silks and gleaming jewels, as she pass¬ 
ed through the hall, her black dress trailing 
noiselessly over the velvet carpet, and had 
brought the picture back with her to her 
room, only to make its darkness and gloom 
more dreary; and now this gay, joyous music 
seemed mocking the sorrow and heaviness of 
her heart. Only sis months before, the master 
of the house, the kindly, genial old man who 
had been her guardian and protector from her 
childhood, had lain, with pallid form and still 
pulse, in that very room that now echoed to 
gay music, and merry laughter, and bounduig 
feet. Only six months before, he had been 
carried out over that long avenue that was 
now gay with colored lights and swift-going 
carriages, never to come back, and he had left 
her alone in the world—utterly alone and 
penniless. Everybody said it was the strangest 
thing that so careful and considerate a man 
as Richard Ome should have left no will, 
made no provision whatever for the welfare 
of his ward, for whom he had always mani¬ 
fested so great an affection, but though the 
dead man's papers were carefully searched, 
over and over again, no will was to be foxmd, 
and so the estate went to the legal heir, a 
distant cousin of the deceased. 

And on the very day of the funeral the heir, 
Mr. Arthur Darrell, had taken possession of 
his new estate, coming, as Mrs. Mackenzie, the 
old Scotch housekeeper, said, “ to step into 
the master’s shoes afore he was ’een cauld 
ill his grave,” And the next day his widowed 
mother and a trio of haughty sisters bad 
come, who tnuled their rustling silks through 
the dear old rooms and halls where Bertha 
had all her life reigned supreme, and trilled 
their shrill opera airs on the piano whose keys 
had answered only to Bertha’s touch since the 
day when she had been brou^t there from 
the far-off East Indian home whose memory 
was only like a f^t dream to her now. So 
like a dream that she could scarcely have be¬ 


lieved she had ever known any other home 
than this, ever felt a mother’s caressing touch, 
or heard a mother's tender voice in her ear, 
save for the one souvenir she had of that past, 
the one token that proved its reality~a 
curious old bracelet that had been her 
mother's. It was a strange design—a coiled 
serpent with scales of burnished gold, and 
glittering ruby eyes, and on the inside a motto 
stamped, “At lends et veille:^ Bertha had 
worn it constantly from childhood, and prized 
it above everything else in the world, and now 
with her sombre mourning robe she wore it 
still; it had begun to seem to her almost like 
a living friend now that she was alone, and 
the home that had been hers so long had 
passed into another’s possession. 

He was a young man, this Mr. Arthur 
Darrell, scarcely thirty years old, and with an 
air of frankness and hi^ breeding that im¬ 
pressed Bertha in his favor, in spite of herself, 
even on that dreadful day of the funeral when 
his presence in the house seemed an insnlt, as 
ifhe could not trust his new possessions out 
of his sight Surely no grief or respect for the 
dead could have brought him, for in his life¬ 
time he had never known him. ALfter the 
funeral was over, Bertha had gone up to her 
own room, and lay sobbing out her grief alone, 
when a servant came to the door with a mes¬ 
sage from Mr. Darrell. He wished very much 
to see her. “ Would she be kind enough to 
come down to the drawing-room for a few 
moments?” And Bertha, shaking out the 
folds of her black dress, descended the stairs 
with a haughty, stately grace, that was very 
unlike that she had worn in the old, happy 
days, that seemed now so far away. Mr. 
Darrell arose as she entered the room, and 
placed a chair for her with stately courtesy, 
but she waved it away with a haughty 
gesture. 

“ Pardon me,” she said, with the greatest 
assumption of stateliness and dignity which 
she could command, “but I prefer to stand. 
I think you cannot have anything to say to 
me which will det^ me long.” 

He bowed gravely, bat Bertha fancied, with 
an amused expression luridng in his eye, and 
she drew herself up more proudly still. Was 
it strange or amusing in the least, she thought. 
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lint she should treat this man, whom she 
toll to be an intruder in the house on this 
•Jay, and whose unseemly haste and eagerness 
to obtain possession of the estate proved him 
to be destitute of all sense of honor or del¬ 
icacy, as coldly and disdainftiJly as she could ? 
It did not occur to her that Mr. Darrell might 
see how new this assumption of repelling dig¬ 
nity and stateliness was, or that it might seem 
a little out of keeping with the petite, girlish 
figure, and the childlike face with tear-stains 
still faintly visible on the rounded cheeks; 
and she did not know that, though the clear 
eyes that looked almost^defiantly up into his 
face were cold and haughty enough, still the 
red sunset ray that fell through the crimson 
curtains of the bay window showed him a 
teardrop still shining on their long lashes, and 
a little tremulous quivering of the rose-red 
lips. But the half-smile was gone from his 
face in an instant, and a look of almost tender 
pity succeeded it, which was even more offen¬ 
sive to Bertha than the smile had been. Tlie 
tears that had been so hard to keep back, and 
the choking sobs in her throat that had made 
her lips quiver, were all gone now, and the 
freezing haughtiness of the tone in which she 
next spoke was not at all assumed. 

® If you have anything to say to me, will you 
be kind enough to say it at once?” 

He bowed again, this time without the 
shadow of a smile, and said immediately, his 
eyes fixed on the white face with its halo of 
"olden hair looking up so coldly expectant 
into his: 

“I have taken the liberty of sending for 
you, Miss Lenox, to apologize for what mui’.t 
seem to you an unbecoming haste in taking 
lK)sses5ion of the estate which has fallen into 
iny hands. When I was informed that I w.is 
the legal heir to the estate of Mr. Bichard 
Ome, I had no idea that he liad a ward, or 
that any person in the world had any claim 
upon him. I never saw him in life, but had 
jiiways heard of him as a very eccentric man 
who had met with some sort of disappoint¬ 
ment in early life, and who in consequence 
considered all men his natural enemies, and 
secluded himself entirely from them. I con¬ 
cluded, therefore, that it was necessary for me 
to come here immediately, and supposed that 
I should annoy no one by doing so. It was 
also before I knew of your existence that I 
gave orders to the housekeeper in regard to 
the preparations of rooms for my mother and 
sisters who will come to-morrow. I un¬ 
derstand how very indelicate and intrusive 


this must seem to you; but I beg yon will do 
me the justice to believe that I should have 
acted differently if I had known of your ex¬ 
istence. Mrs. Mackenzie tells me that you 
have determined to leave the house to-mor¬ 
row; but I wish to ask you, as an especial favor 
to me and to my mother and sisters, to re¬ 
main ; at least,” he added, seeing an angry 
flush rise to Bertha’s cheek, “until you have 
made your arrangements for the future, which 
you can hardly have had time to do in the 
short time which has elapsed since yonr 
guardian s death. It would pain me more 
tuan I can say to be the means of driving you 
away from a home which has been yours so 
long, and which luust be endeared to you by 
so many pleasant memories and associations.” 

Poor Bertha! his last words brought a mist 
over her eyes, but she would not show to a 
stranger the grief she felt at the thought of 
leaving Edge wood, of going away from her 
home, and out into a world of strangers, and 
the tone in which she replied was as rn]m as 
at first, and not a whit more gracious. 

“ I see no reason why you should apologize 
to me for your haste in coming here,” sh e 
said; “ you had an indisputable right to take 
possession of your property whenever you 
chose to do so. I am much indebted to you 
for your interest in my affairs, but I must de¬ 
cline your invitation to remain here. If that 
is all you have to say to me I will bid you 
good-ailemoon;” and with a stately courtesy 
Bertha tiumed to leave the room. 

“Allow me to detain you one moment 
longer,” Mr. Darrell said, and she turned to 
listen, with her hand still resting on the door¬ 
knob. 

“I cannot allow you to leave the house 
without asking you a question which you 
may perhaps consider impertinent, but which 
I think the position in which I am placed 
gives me the right to ask. That is whether, 
after you leave this house, you have a home 
to which to go, or, as I judge you would not 
consider it pleasant to be dependent upon 
friends, whether you have any means of 
support?” 

Indignation rendered Bertha for the moment 
speechless. He saw her eyes flash and the 
flush deepen on her cheeks, and said quickly: 

“ I think if you will consider one moment, 
Miss Lennox, you will see that it is not an idle 
and impertinent cariosity which prompts my 
question, but an interest, which it wonld be 
impossible for me not to feel, in the future 
welfare of one whom I am the means of diiv- 
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ing from lior liome. Jlrs. Jlackenzie told me 
that you had no relatives; and that fact, to¬ 
gether with the feeling which I cannot help 
having, that I am in a way defrauding you of 
your rightful inheritance, gives me a great 
anxiety for your welfare, and justifies, I think, 
my question.” 

‘•I do not consider that anything can justi¬ 
fy an utter stranger in asking such a question,” 
began Bertha, angrily, but the grave kindli¬ 
ness of the eyes which met liers calmed her 
and softened her anger. After all, why should 
she he angry with him? It was not his fault 
that her guardi.an had left her destitute, and 
perhaps he really meant to be kind to her, and 
thought it his duty to see that she did not 
come to want 

“ If you really think that you are doing me 
a kindness by troubling me in this way, I 
thank you for your good intention, though 
you are very much mistaken in your manner 
of carrying it out. You need give yourself no 
uneasiness in regard to me; I am young and 
strong, and I can work. He looked at the 
little, delicate figure, and then at the childish 
face with the resolute courageous gleam in 
the deep, purple-blue eyes, and said quietly: 

“ Will you tell me what kind of work you 
intend to do. Hiss Lenox?” 

“ I can teach, sir. I shall try to obtain a 
situation as governess.” 

A sudden thought darted into his mind, and 
he said quickly; 

“ But j'ou can have a situation as governess 
without le.aving Edgewood, if you will accept 
it. Hy eldest sister, who is a widow, and is 
coming here to live, is seeking a governess for 
her little daughter; I think you will find tlie 
duties not very irksome if you will consent to 
remain, and it would surely be pleasanter,” 
he added, “ than leaving your home and going 
among strangers.” 

Strangers 1 thought Bertha, what does he 
call himself, and his mother and sisters? 

“ Thank you,” she said, coldly, “ but I think 
it would be more painfiU to me to stay in 
what has been my liome, among strangers, 
than to go out among them, so I must decline 
your offer;” and she turned again to go, but 
paused after she had crossed the threshold 
and stood still a moment, then tirnied her 
face suddenly towards him, with amist of tears 
over her eyes, and said: 

Please don’t think me very ungracious 
and rude, Mr. Darrell. I am really grateful 
to you for your kindness, though I cannot 
accept the situation you offer me. But I have 


a favor to ask of you for another person, for 
which I should be much more grateful thu:i 
for anything which you could do for me. Liit 
please don't think that is the reason why I 
repented of my rudeness so suddenly,"’ she 
added, witli a little smile shuiing through her 
tears. 

” You surely cannot think me capable of so 
base a suspicion,” he answered, laughingly, 
and then more gravely, “ I need not tell yon 
that if I can serve you in any way, I shall be 
only too happy to do so.” 

She stood looking thoughtfully out of the 
window a moment, and then said: 

“ I don't know whether you intend to retain 
the servants or not, and of course I have no 
right to ask, but there is one of them who has 
no other home than this, and who is entirclv 
unable to care for himself. De can hardly be 
called a servant, since he is scarcely able to 
do anytliing, but he is the son of an old ser¬ 
vant, who had been in my guardian's family 
for a great many years. He is—I hardly know 
whether to say insane, or idiotic; he is nearly 
twenty years old, but has the appearance of a 
hoy of twelve; he is gentle and affectionate, 
always xterfectly harmless, and seems at times 
to have a little glunmering of reason. Joe. 
his name is, ‘ poor Joe ’ the people about here 
call him. My guardian had a great affection 
and pity for him, and used to keep huu with 
him almost continually; in his illness Joe was 
with him constantly, day and night, and was 
almost frantic with grief when he died. Ho 
has been wandering all over the house and 
grounds, to-day, searching for his master.” 
Tlie blue eyes were covered again with a mist 
of tears at the sad picture her fancy called up. 
of the poor boy seeking and watching m 
vaiti for the form that would never come back 
to house or garden again—his only friend and 
hers; but she forced back the tears and went 
on quietly: 

“ The favor I wish to ask of you is, that you 
will allow him to stay here—at least for a 
time. I hope sometime to he able to care for 
him myself; but if, until that time, you will let 
him remain here, I shall be more grateful than 
I can say.” 

“ I wish it were some real favor that you 
ask of me,” he answered, earnestly, “ that I 
might prove to you how much I really wish to 
serve you. I intended to retain all the ser¬ 
vants, and I will do everything in my power 
to make the poor boy comfortable and 
happy.” 

“ I thank you very much for that assurance, 
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which takes away entirely my anxiety for 
him.” 

“But nothing will induce you to change 
your determination to leave?” he asked, 
hesitatingly, as if afraid of bringing back the 
haughty, defiant air which she had worn in 
the beginning of their interview. 

“No, nothing,” she said. “ If you wish to 
serve me, as you say, you will say nothing 
more about it.” And with a “ good-evening” 
that was much more cordial than her greeting 
on entering had been, she left the room. 

And on the way up stairs, and after she 
reacheil her room, she reproached herself for 
having said that good-evening so graciously, 
and f()r having been sc cordial and friendly 
with an- utter stranger, and one whom she 
had treated, at first, with so much scorn and 
disdain. He must suspect that her mantle of 
dignity and stateliness was only borrowed for 
the occasion, and what must he think of her? 

But after all, what did it matter to her what 
bethought? She would leave the house to¬ 
morrow morning, and she need never see him 
again. She liad money enough to support 
her until she could find a situation, she was 
sure; an<l thougli she must go alone, it was 
better than to remain here. 

But, alas for poor Bertha’s schemes! the 
sorrow and excitement to which she had been 
so unaccustomed made her ill, and she awoke 
the next morning too weak and languid to 
raise her head from the pillow. And for days 
and weeks she lay there, with her flesh parch¬ 
ed and burning with fever, and her brain 
wandering in delirium; and before she awoke 
to consciousness again, the March snow had 
given place to soft green turf and May blos¬ 
soms. In her illness, and in the weary period 
of convalescence that followed, they bad all 
been kind to he*r; Mrs. Darrell, a little, meek¬ 
faced woman, moving softly about in heavy 
black silks, as lustreless and as soundless as 
velvet, was especially so; and Mrs. Harrison, 
her widowed daughter, had condescended to 
visit her every day to make inquiries as to her 
health, but always with a patronizing air of 
superiority that made her visits a daily torture 
to poor Bertha, whose spirit had been in no 
wise subdued-by her illness and helplessness. 
The other two young ladies, Margaret and 
Alicia, had also condescended to visit her oc¬ 
casionally, and Alicia, the younger, had even 
niade advances of a friendly nature; but as 
they Were not very graciously received, 6ertha 
was Very soon abandoned to fhe qwet and 
rest she so much longed for. 


And when health and strength had in a 
measure come back to her, she had again 
made preparations to leave; but Mrs. Harri¬ 
son, descending from her usual haughtiness, 
had urged her so much to stay and accept the 
position of governess which Mr. Darrell had 
offered her on the day of the funeral, that, 
although she had at first refused it, yet now. 
weakened and disheartened as she was by 
illness, the thought of leaving Edgewood wa-^ 
too painful to be endured. An invisible power, 
too, a sort of charm which she could not 
shake off, seemed to bind her to the place, and 
she had yielded to it at last, and resolved to 
stay. As Mr. Darrell had assured her, she 
had not foimd her duties irksome; little Grace 
Harrison was a fair-haired, winning child, 
who, from the first, had taken a great fancy 
to Bertha, and so her pupil was rather a 
pleasure than a care, and Bertha’s old light¬ 
heartedness was beginning to come back to 
her. 

But on nights like these, the gay scene 
below, and the music ringing through the 
halls, brought back to her so vividly memories 
of the old days, that the burden of her 
present loneliness and sorrow seemed too great 
to be borne. She had been invitetl to mingle 
with the guests, but she could not conquer 
the pride that made it unendurable to her to 
appear as a dependent, or sort of upper ser¬ 
vant, in the house of which, from her child¬ 
hood, she had been mistress, and she had no 
heart for gayeties; her black dress, and the 
grief in her heart, seemed to shut her out, 
even more forcibly than her pride, from the 
gay tlirongs. But it was terrible to be alone 
in her grief, to feel that no one shared it, that 
no one sympathized with her in it. The ser¬ 
vants sorrowed at first for the loss of a kind 
master; but even poor Joe, who had wandered 
about so disconsolately at first, had entirely 
forgotten his sorrow now, and was as meny' 
as ever. Was there any one in the whole 
world who felt for her sorrow and loneliness, 
or who cared for her? A sudden thought 
made her pulses flutter and sent a telltale 
flush to her cheek in answer. There was one 
who cared for her! Respectful, almost tender 
sympathy, delicate attentions, and later, 
earnest, low-spoken words, had told her this. 
But what would his sisters say? Even his 
mother, she knew, would be shocked and 
ind^ant, and would accuse her of repaying 
her kindness with grossest Ingratitude. In 
Mrs. Harrison’s manner she had seen, of late, 
a little suspicion, a watchful planning to keep 
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her brother away from any artful fascination 
which her daughters governess might en¬ 
deavor to exert upon him, and in seeing that, 
all Bertha’s pride had risen in arms. And so 
the careful attentions had been received with 
only very cold thanks, and the low words 
with haughty and disdainful silence. But if 
it were not so, Bertha thought, if she were 
his equal in position and wealth, then— And 
the pink flush grew deeper and deeper on her 
cheek, and the soft radiance in her eyes grew 
brighter, and her face was so wondrously 
lovely that it was a pity there was only the 
glinting stars and the faint moonbeams that 
struggled through the vine leaves to see it- 

Coming down stairs the next morning, 
dressed for her customar)' walk with her 
little pupil, Bertlia met ilr. Darrell in the 
hall. 

“Miss Lennox,” he said, coming towards 
her, will you and Grade allow me to share 
your walk? I want to show you the way to 
that hill from which I discovered such a 
delightful view of the sea.” 

“ I think you must excuse us this morning, 
Mr. Darrell. Gracie is very eager to see 
something which Joe has found in the chest¬ 
nut grove; a bird’s nest of some sort, I think 
it is, by his description,” she said, quietly. 
And one could hardly have believed that the 
pale face with clear, indifferent eyes, which 
she turned towards him, was the face with 
tender, pink-flushed cheeks, and luminous 
eyes, that the moonbeams had shone upon 
last night. 

Just at that moment, Mrs. Harrison’s voice 
called through tlie half-open drawing-room 
door, “Arthur, wont you come here a mo¬ 
ment ?” And Bertha and her pupil made their 
escape through the hall door, while Mr. Darrell, 
not daring to follow, as he wished, proceeded 
leisurely into the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Harrison sat, evidently a little more ruffled in 
temper than was her wont. 

“Arthur, why will you make yourself so 
ridiculous with that girl?” she exclaimed. 

“Ridiculous, Belle? lam not aware that 
I have been making myself ridiculous.” 

“Then you are the only person in the 
house who is not aware of it. You are con¬ 
tinually asking her to walk and drive with 
you, and following her about like the most 
devoted of lovers, while you are scarcely civil 
to any other lady. If you have no pride your¬ 
self, 1 should think you might have more 
respect for your family than to do so.” 

“ I think you are wrong, Arthur,” chimed 


in Mrs. Darrell’s soft voice, from the capacfcus 
depths of her arm-chair, “ to pay her so much 
attention. You of course cannot think oi 
marrying her, and you may do the poor girl a 
great injury by filling her mind with ideas 
above her station.” 

Mr. Arthur Darrell had walked to thi 
window, and stood watching the two forms 
tliat were passing down the long, shaded 
avenue to the chestnut grove, Bertha’s grace¬ 
ful, girlish figure, and the eager, romping 
child, evidently with much more interest 
than he felt in the family indignation which 
had opened its batteries upon him. Mrs. 
Darrell went on in her pL-iciil voice: 

“ I think we cannot blame Miss Lennox in 
this matter. She has bohav<jd much better 
than most girls in her iK)£ltion would hav« 
done. I really pity the pour cliild to be left 
so destitute and alone; it is very strange that 
her guardian should have left her nothing. I 
feel sometimes as if we had no right in the 
house, and were defrauding her of her right¬ 
ful inlieritance.” 

“Perhaps Arthur feels so, too,” broke in 
Miss Alicia, who had hitherto been a silent 
but not uninterested listener, “and is going 
to marry her to make it all come round right, 
like Lord Ronald in the poem: 

“‘If you are not the heiress born, 

And I, said he, the lawful heir, 
two will wed to-morrow mom, 

And you shall still be Lady Clare.’” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Alicia,” said Mrs. Har¬ 
rison, tartly. “No one suspects Arthur ol 
such folly as wishing to marrj* her.” 

“No, of course not,” said Mrs. Darrell; 
“ and that is why I particularly regret, Arthur, 
your having been so attentive to her. I pity 
and like her so much that I cannot bear to 
see her trifled with.” 

An observer could scarcely have believed 
that Mr. Darrell had heard the conversation 
of his relatives, so inexpressive of any emotion 
was his face. But at his mother’s last words, 
he turned quietly awa^* from the window, and 
said: 

“ I am very glad that you like her, mother, 
for it will not he my fault if she is not your 
daughter.” And carelessly and as if half- 
unconsciously, humming a snatch of an opera 
air, he sauntered out of the room, while 
astonishment and indignation rendered even 
Mrs. Harrison speediless. But the chorus of 
voices broke forth very soon after the door 
closed behind him. Mrs. Harrison coold 
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harjiy find words strong enough to express 
lier amazement at such an unheard-of catas¬ 
trophe as that her brother had fallen in love 
wiili a governess. 

Nonsense,^ said Alicia, “ he is only trying 
to tease you, Belle. I don’t believe he has 
the least idea of marrying her; though 1 cau’t 
see that it would be such a very terrible thing 
if he should. She is pretty and ladylike, and 
if 3Ir, Orme had only left his money to her 
instead of to Arthur, you would have been 
deliglited to have him marry her.” 

“It would he useless to send her away 
now,” Mrs. Ilarrison continued, without 
deigning to notice her sister’s remark, “for 
Arthur would follow her to the ends of the 
earth.” 

And the comments had not ceased when 
half an hour afterwards Miss Margaret ap¬ 
peared in tlie drawing-room, and to her the 
doleful tale was related, interspersed with 
indignant ejaculations from Mrs. Ilarrison 
and placid regrets from Mrs. Darrell, and 
Bertha coming in at the hall door and stop¬ 
ping a moment to wait for Grai-ie, heard 
Margaret exclaim, in a loud, triumphant 
tone: 

“Well, Belle, if you had listened to me and 
sent her away two months ago, this need 
never have happened. I knew from the first, 
in spite of her demure ways, that she was 
artful and designing, and would entrap 
Arthur into marrying her if she could. 
Pretty governesses in mourning are not at all 
desirable persons to have in the house.” 

And then she heard Mrs. Darrell say, in 
her meek voice: 

“My dear, I don’t think you are quite just 
to her.” And then she waited to hear no 
more; she ran down the steps, across the 
lawn and out into the shrubbery beyond— 
atij where to be alone and out of that house, 
whose air seemed stifling her. She sat down 
on a rustic sofa in a little arbor at the &)t of 
a winding path, her cheeks burning and a 
flood of angry tears in her eyes. How dared 
they say snch things of her! Trying to en¬ 
trap him into marrying her! What had she 
ever done that they should accuse her of such 
a thing as that? She would not stay in the 
house another day, no, not another day! She 
would beg or starve rather! Then all the 
desolate loneliness of her situation came over 
her, and she forgot her anger in sorrow. She 
laid her head upon the arm of the sofa and 
deep, qtiivering, childish sobs broke from her 
lips. A step sounded on the gravelled path 


outside, but she did not hear it; she did not 
heed it when it reached the floor at her 
side. 

“Miss Lennox—Bertha,” a deep, manly 
voice said; but the golden head was still bent 
and the sobs which she could not repress 
shook her form. 

“Wont you tell me what distresses you?” 
But no answer came. 

“ Bertha—my darling.” Tlie voice was ten¬ 
der and tremulous with emotion, and a hand 
was laid gently on the bright hair; but it fell 
off as she lifted her head and rose quickly to 
her feet, standhig before him very calm and 
stately, though teardrops still lay glittering 
on her cheeks, and her hair, loosened from 
its confinement, was falling in heavy, golden 
waves upon her shoulders. 

“ Mr. Darrell, you are forgetting yourselij” 
she said, coldly. 

“ Bertha, Bertha, if you knew how much 
and how long I have loved you! Ever since 
that day when you came to me in the draw- 
hig-room with such a haughty, scornful air, 
and told me that you would not remain in 
the house; and ever since then, hi spite of 
your coldness and disdahi, I have dared to 
dream of a day, far off, perhaps, but yet not 
impossible, when I might call you my wife. 
Can it never be—was the dream wholly vain, 
Bertha?” 

For one moment, Bertha fotgot all her 
pride and her anger. Lower and lower the 
bright head drooped, until her face was hid¬ 
den upon his breast Only for one moment; 
the next she drew hack from him, and the 
flush faded from lier clieek. 

“You forget the difference in our positions, 
Mr. Darrell,” she said, “ but I can’t forget it. 
I have been weak and foolish to remain here; 
but it was so hard, so nearly impossible for 
me to tear myscif .away from my home.” She 
moved towards the door as slie said tlie last 
words, and her eyes wandered over the broad 
lawns and terraces, the grove of stately old 
trees, the little pond, sliming like silver 
through the foliage, and at the graceful gables 
and towers of the house in the distance. In 
all the world there could be to her no place 
like this, she could have no other home. 
And in leaving it she must leave behind her 
this new joy that had come to brighten her 
life, that might have driven her grief and 
loneliness forever away. For an instant her 
heart fmled her; but she crushed back the 
tears that rose to her eyes, and without paus¬ 
ing to listen to his eager entreaties, die 
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walked out of the arbor and swiftly up to the 
house. 

Once ill her own room, she locked the door 
behind her, and with swift fingers gathered 
together her wardrobe and all her slender 
store of treasures, and packed them carefully 
into her trunk. Everything she touched was 
associated in her mind with some happy 
memory of the past. Her tears fell fast on a 
set of pearls, gleaming softly from their velvet 
cushion, her guardian’s last gift; but it was 
foolish, she thought, to allow one little proof 
of his affection for her to move her so, when 
everything she had in the world he had given 
her. No, not quite eveiything; she had her 
one little token of a love that had come 
before his, that had perhaps been stronger 
than Ins—^lier mother's bracelet. As she 
thought of it she placed her hand upon her 
wrist, in its accustoincd place, to unclasp it 
and place it with her other treasures in her 
trunk. It was not there! She distinctly 
remembered cliLsping it on before she went 
out to walk with Gracic. It most have be¬ 
come unchispcd and fallen from her wrist, 
she thought; and almost breathless with 
haste and eagerness, she ran down stairs. At 
the h.all door she met Mr. Darrell, and stopped 
a moment to tell him of her loss, the scene 
in the arbor banished entirely from her mind 
by her anxiety for her bracelet 

“ I saw Joe pick up something in the path, 
scarcely a moment ago,” he said, “ something 
bright and shining it was, too; but I thought 
nothing of it because he is continually hunt¬ 
ing for bright pebbles, pieces of tin and the 
like; but I think now it might have been 
your bracelet He went down the path 
beside tlie wall; you can see him now through 
the trees.” 

Without waiting to hear more, Bertha ran 
lightly down the steps, and Mr. Darrell fol¬ 
lowed. A very few moments’ walk brought 
them to the wall path, and a few rods before 
them Joe was walking leisurely along in his 
queer, shambling gait, holding something in 
his hand that glittered and flashed in the 
sunlight. 

“DoTi’tcall him, please,” said ilr. Darrell. 
^ I have a great curiosity to see what he will 
do with it. I see him down here so often, 
that I think he must have some place here 
where he stores his treasures.” 

They walked on a moment in silence, 
when, suddenJ}', Joe stopped before a little 


crevice in the wall, and Jlr. Darrell drew 
Bertha behind a little clump of cedars where 
they could watch him \uij>erceived. It was a 
bank wall of cemented stone, one stone of 
which had, either by accident or design 
become loosened, and this the boy took out, 
laid his shining treasure carefully within the 
aperture, replaced the stone and walked 
away. As soon as he had disappeared from 
sight Bertha ran fom'ard to the wall, and Mr. 
Darrell following, lifted the stone again from 
its place; a square, box-like aperture was left 
between the stones, which poor Joe had 
evidently chosen as a treasure-house. There 
lay Bertha’s bracelet, among a store of bright- 
colored pebbles, and bits of glass, birds’ feath¬ 
ers, and pieces of broken china; there was a 
little gold ring, too, which Bertha remembered 
having lost years before, an old, empty pock¬ 
et-book, and a few leaves from an old book, 
and last, a folded paper which Mr. Darrell 
drew forth and opened. Bertha looked on 
carelessly, but a cry of surprise broke fi-oni 
her lips as she read the first line; ” Tlic la>t 
Will and Testament of Richard Ome.” She 
let her eyes run over the page, the list of 
legacies to servants and others, scarcely 
knowing what she read; but at the last 
clause, her own name and the name of Edge- 
wood recalled her to herself. “Finally, to 
my beloved ward, Bertha Dale Leunox, I give 
and bequeath my estate of Edgewood, together 
with all my other property, real and personal, 
not otherwise disposed of.” 

At first Bertha could hardly realize her 
happiness; it seemed like a dream that she 
was again mistress of Edgewood, and that so 
strange a chance had revealed it. 

To Mrs. Darrell and her daughters, also, it 
was a fact hanl to be realized; but Mrs. 
Harrison, when it was proved to her beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, affirmed that she 
had always liked Bertha, and was glad of her 
good fortune; and, now that her position m 
life made such an alliance suitable and proper, 
she had no objection to her brothers marry¬ 
ing her; and Mrs. Darrell, of course, coincided 
meekly as ever in her da^^hter's opinion. 
And Bertha, in her new joy, was willing to 
forgive what in her poverty and helplessness 
she could never have forgiven. 

The bracelet is still in existence, briglit ami 
untarnished as ever, and is just as dear Co 
Mrs. Arthur Darrell as it ever was to Bertha 
Lennox. 
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'a dreary, chUl March day, and 
id I betook ourselves to the con- 
servaBIfy to find a little suramer-Ube warmth, 
and have a pleasant chat over old times. The 
fountain, which tossed its wTeaths of silver 
spray into the bright, surprised faces of the 
velvety, pink azalias, and dripped over the 
purple clusters of just-opened violets, made 
its plash heard above the desolate wind, and 
there was a siveet, subtle, spring odor in the 
air; so we were as cosily shut from winter as 
the fairies in Elf-land. 

Blanche and I had much to say to each 
other, for we had been separated for the past 
three ye-ars, and never, until then, for more 
than a week or two at a time, in all our lives. 


She was my cousin, but seemed more like a 
sister. I found her the same romantic, fan¬ 
ciful girl that I had left, more of a child than 
a woman, in spite of her twenty-five years. 
She delighted in fairy tales, and was forever 
conjuring up romances from the commonest, 
everyday life. She went mad after relics, and 
antiquities, and was as full of quaint supersti¬ 
tions as any old lady in the land. She be¬ 
lieved in dreams and fatalities, and was al¬ 
ways prophesying in her quaint half-grave, 
half-merry way, that something good, or some¬ 
thing evil, was going to happen. That day, as 
she made herself a little bower of the long 
sprays of a tangled ivy vine, and seated herself 
therein, she said suddenly, “ Sara, I really be- 
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lieve that something strange—whether of 
good or evil I cannot tell—is going to happen 
to me.” 

I laughed, but had scarcely heeded what 
she was saying; 1 was thhiking how lovely she 
was with all that bright bloom about her, and 
the shining, green sprays ialiing over her 
golden-brown hair. 

“You are very sympathetic, aren’t you?” 
said she, poutingly. 

“ Pardon me, my dear, but I was thinking of 
something else, Blanche; how strange it is 
that you’ve never fallen in love. Aren’t you 
ever going to marry ?” 

“Why, Sara, you stupid child,”- said she, 
“ you know I have fallen in love, years ago; 
I’m only waiting for him to come. I fbmt- 
that he will come soon.” 

I looked up in surprise. 

“i certainly did not know it, Blanche; do 
tell me who it is,” I said. 

But without replying, she danced away up 
stairs, and returned bringing a little picture, 
in a velvet frame, which she tossed into my 
lap. 

“There he is, Sara. I never, never will 
marry anyone but him; you remember I said 
so at first, and I say so still,” said she, em¬ 
phatically. 

“O Blanche,” I exclaimed half-angrily, 
“how can you be so absurd? I can’t think 
that you have been clinging to that silly su¬ 
perstition alf these years!” 

“Call it what you please,” said she, coolly, 
“but we shall see. Iwasbeginningtolaughat 

it royseif once, and had almost made up my 
mind to marry Mr. Halbert, not because I 
loved him, but it is so dreary to be always 
alone, and he’s nicer than anyone I know; so 
noble, and good, and kind; but, Sara, when I 
looked at the picture again it had such a 
changed expression! The eyes gazed into 
mine with such a strange, sad, reproachftd 
look, that it startled me, and then I knew, if 
never before, that he was my fate. Isn’t he 
splendid ?” 

“ It is a handsome face, certainly,” I an¬ 
swered, musingly, for it brought me back so 
vividly to my school days. 

Let me tell you how the picture happened 
to fall into Blanche’s hands. We were at 
Madame Yere’s school, Blanche and I, and 
one day Madge Keene, the ringleader of fun 
and mischief, chanced to spy in some news¬ 
paper the following advertisement; 

“ Young lady or gentleman, if you are cnri- 
ous to see a correct picture of your future hus¬ 


band or wife, send fifty cents and stamp, to¬ 
gether with a descirption of yourself, age, 

height, color of eyes and Imir, to Madame_ , 

the famous astrologist, and the photograph 
will be forwarded immediately.” 

, “.dren’t you curious to see your fate, girls?” 

asked she, bringing the paper into the room 
where a half dozen were gathered, sitting do¬ 
lorously over the next day’s lessons, and read¬ 
ing the extraordinary paragraph aloud. 

Of course we were all curious, and each re¬ 
solved to patronize the famous astrologist at 
once. 

“ But how shall we ever do it, Madge, with¬ 
out being found out?” said Fan Reynolds. 
“Miss Peckam’s worse than ever,lately; she’s 
never off her post,” • 

Miss Peckam was a teacher who acted as a 
sort of sentinel, in our hall, and, as Fan Rey¬ 
nolds declared, was just like a pussy cat, creep¬ 
ing stealthily, and hiding her hostile inten¬ 
tions with the sweetest smiles. But Madge 
Keene was as cunning as she, and it was she 
alone who escaped her vengeance in her man¬ 
ifold forbidden ways, and we felt comparatively 
safe in trusting anything to her, so when she 
assured us that she had plarmed a way, both 
to send, and obtain the letters, from'the post- 
office, we began at once, the whole eight of us, 
to prepare the important documents, and the 
next morning they were dtdy despatched. 
Tills was Monday, and Saturday the answer 
came, brought under the cover of the night, 
to a back entrance, by a good-natured kitchen 
maid, who was bribed to act on the occasion, 
and received there by Fan, while the tethers 
were holding their usual Saturday evening 
consultations in the schoolroom, councils of 
war we called them, and Miss Peckam was, as 
we fancied, for a moment off her Act. O, 
what a fateful package it was, and hol^ageiiy 
we tore open the thin, yellow enveh;^^, reemwJ 
ing them one by one from Fan’s trinmpkiuw 
hands. 

But suddenly there was a slight rustle in 
the hall, which called the eight yellow envel¬ 
ops to disappear very quickly .in eight ready 
pockets. 

“ ‘ By the pridang of my thumbs, something 
evil this way comes,’ ” whispered Blanche, soL 
emnly. 

And just then Miss Peckam’s'face made a 
sliadow in the doorway, but, to our unspeak¬ 
able relief, she only lingered a moment, taking 
a survey of the apartments and disappeared 
as suddenly as she came. Kacb one drew a 
long breath, and after a few miniitpa, tVi» 
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low envelops were produced again, and their 
mysterious contents brought to the light The 
astroJogist had made quite a good selection of 
pictures, though we were not all of us quite 
satisfied with the appearance of our future 
husbands. iMadge Keene’s was an elderlv, 
spectacled gentleman, who seemed to he 
brooding over some melancholy fate, and Loc 
Denton recognized in Fan Reynoldses fate a 
butcher iu her native to\\'rL iline was tlie 
photograph of a well-looking but very young 
gentleman, whose face expressed a painful 
consciousness that he was sitting for a pic¬ 
ture. But ali the girls went into rapture over 
Blanche's picture; it was such a perfect face, 
such fine classic features, and large, deep, ex¬ 
pressive eyes. It was an uncommon face, too, 
with a high-bred, haughty look, mingled with 
an almost feininine sweetness, and Blanche 
declared solemnly, then, as she did now, that 
she would never marry in the world, if she 
could not marry the original of that picture. 
She took it out, to look at, a hundred times in 
the day, and could talk of nothing else, for a 
long time, and when we left Aladame Tere’s 
at last, and our school days forever, and were 
again d^niciled at home, she purchased this 
exquisite little frame for it, and hung it in her 
Own room, just over her dressing-table, where 
she could gaze upon ?t to her heart's content, 
and there it had remained ever since, for 
aught I know. 

Well,” said Blanche, starting up suddenly, 
** he may come, to-day, and I must look my 
prettiest. ‘ if he should find me in this 

trim ?” 

I tliought that she was very pretty, in Iier 
soft crimson wrapper, with her bright hair con¬ 
fined by a silver comb, in one great, careless 
twist, and it was early in the day, and such 
weather that there was scarcely a probability 
of visitors. 

“I hae a bonnie breast knot, and for his sake 
I’ll wear’t,” 

she sang, as she tripped away up stairs, and 
when she appeared again, she was radiant in 
a “bodice blue,” and was just arranging a 
cluster of violets for a “ bonnie breast knot,” 
when tlie door-bell sent a low, vibrant tinkle 
through the house. 

Blanche flushed and paled in a breath. 

“Visitors, certainly,” said she. 

“ How do you know that ?” I said, laughing 
at her eagerness. “ I should think it very un¬ 
likely; it is early, and such an unpleasant 


day; it is probably a beggar, or a pedler, or 
the postman,—he comes about this time.” 

“Xo,” answered she, shrugging her pretty 
shoulders, ‘* don’t you know, child, that such 
people never .ring like that? They couldn’t 
ii they should try. It was the hand of a ne> 
vous, sensitive, refined person, that touched 
that bell; it may be Mr. Halbert, he always 
makes his appearance in stormy weather, 
though it didn't sound like his ring.” 

A senant opened the door. 

‘•There are two of them,” whispered 
Blanche, peeping through the glass door; 
‘•one is Mr. Halbert, but the other;—O SanJ 
I'm almost afraid to go out;” and she was as 
pole as a snow wreath. 

I'could not suppress the peal of laughter 
which rose to my Ups. “ Why, Blanche ” I 
exclaimed, “ I verily believe that you are a lit¬ 
tle iusane.” 

Mr. Halbert, hearing our voices, came 
across tlie drawing-room into the library, with 
the familiarity of a frequent visitor, and 
Blanche opened the door of the conservatory, 

“ 0, here you are, Miss Blanche,” lie said. 
“ I've taken the liberty to bring a friend with 
me, this morning, Mr. Castleton, just from 
Europe. I remembered your saying that you 
liked visitors on a stormy day, particularly. 
How delightful it is here; you only need the 
bees and butterflies, to make it summer. May 
I bring Mr. Castleton into fairy-land also?'’ 

Blanche greeted the gentleman with her 
usual pretty, unaffected manner, but her face 
■was still very pale, as she seated herself by 
my side, her cheek in close proximity to a 
cluster of crisp, pink cactus blossoms, and I 
was too bewildered, after a first glance at Mr. 
Castleton, to speak or move. 

The gentleman’s face was the exact counter¬ 
part of the one we had just been discussing, 
in the picture. I tried to think that it was 
only a fancy. I halfbelieved that I was dream¬ 
ing. and stared at the unconscious gentleman 
until a glance of surprise from him restored 
me somewhat to my senses, and I "was able to 
jobi in the conversation, now and then, though 
I Iiardly knew what I was saying; Blanche 
sat as silent as a statue, with downcast eyes 
and folded hands. They stayed a long time. 
Mr. Halbert talked, and Mr. Castleton talked, 
and after a while Blanche ventured to raise 
her eyes; the soft rose flush came back to her 
cheeks, and I never saw her more beautiful 
than she was then; and Mr. Castleton seemed 
fully aware of her beauty, regarding her ■with 
a sort of pleased look, as one does a flower. 
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"I ain_gomg to start on a Southern tour, to- 
ni^t,” said Mr. Halbert, as be rose to go at 
last, “ and I suppose Hiss Elancbe will pre¬ 
dict misfortpzies for me. She deems Friday a 
day full of mysterious evils; one that the 
fates frown upon invariably.” 

“ She deems it & fateful one, Mr. Halbert,” 
said Blanche, lifting her laige, limpid, hazel 
eyes, full of mysterious meaning, though she 
laughed lightly as she spoke. 

“It has always been so in my experience,” 
said Mr. Castleton, “butnotalways unhappy; 
my Fridays are “ the fairest or the foulest,” m 
they are in the almanac. 

“What do you think now, Sara?” asked 
Blanche, as soon as the door closed upon the 
two gentlemen; “do yon remember that it 
was on Friday that we sent those letters 
to the astrologist, and the pictures were 
sent on Friday, though we did not receive 
them until Saturday, and Friday he came. 
I believe I never thought of it before.” 

“ And other happy events may happen on 
Friday,” I added, laughing. “ But seriously, 
Blanche, I believe that you're a witch; you 
make me feel uncumny. Who ever in tlie 
world, beside you, has such strange things 
iiapi)en to them ? "What if you should really 
marry this Mr. Castleton? That picture can 
be no other than a photograph of his face.” 

“I shall marry him, Sara,” said she, 
gravely, 

“ Bntperhaps he wont ask you to, Miss Yan- 
ity; he may be already married, for aught you 
know.” 


“?^o, indeed,”'said she, “ sure he isn't. 
I should be perfectly wretched if 1 imagined 
he were.” 


And she took the picture from my hands 
and disappeared most unceremoniously. 

Just one week from that day we met Mr. 
Castleton at a picture gallery, down town. It 
had been cloudy and dreary weather ever 
since, and we had been dull enou^, for 
Blanche was abstracted and uncompanionable. 
This morning, for the first time in many days, 
the sky was blue and clear, and the air full of 
sunny spring warmth, Mr. Castleton was ab¬ 
sorbed in one of Bierstadt’s wonderful pic- 
tures, and did not see us, at first, neither did 
I see him, but Blanche gave me ope of her 
bright, delightful looks, and whispered eagerly: 
“ There is Mr- Castleton,” and in a few min¬ 
utes he turned around, and came toward us 
with a look of pleased recognition. 

Blanche was like herself this time, and not 
like a statue; she talked and laughed in her 


old, happy way, malang quaint, original com¬ 
ment upon the pictures, which seemed to 
amuse and interest the gentleman vastly, and 
hy-aad-by they strayed away by themselves, 
quite forgetting me; but I was content that it 
should be so. I was in a hurry to read the 
end of Blanche’s romance; it was more inter¬ 
esting to me than the pictures. So I sat down 
and watched them. Truly I thought Friday 
may be a fateful day in Blanche’s life. Mr. 
Castleton escorted us home, acceptittg 
Blanche’s invitation to come in, readily, and ro- 
niaining until late in the evening. 

I listened while they talked, and concluded 
that they were well suited to each other; as 
harmonious as a full m^jor chord, and yet 
reiy unlike, I fancied. 

“ This has been one of my bright Fridays,” 
said he, with a meaning look at Blanche, as he 
bade us good-night. 

And after that he made a good many of his 
Fridays bright, as well as other days, if 
Blanche’s presence had the power to brighten 
them. He made his appearance at all hours 
in our drawing-room, and was quite at home, 
there, from the first. 

One day I brought Blanche’s mysterions 
picture down stairs to compare it wdtb a pho¬ 
tograph of Mr. Castleton which he had given 
us the day before, and neglected to put it 
away again, throwing it carelessly upon the 
library table. Blanche and Mr. Castleton had 
been put driving, and came in together. He 
seated himself by the table, and his eye fen 
upon the pictare, at once. He took it up with 
a look of surprise. 

“Miss Houghton,” he said, “if I did not 
know that it was impossible, I should declare 
that this was an old picture of myself, taken 
in my college days at Hartford.” 

Blanche reddened painfully, and I felt the 
blood nishing into my own iace, and was full 
of confusion. 

“ Thai pictare has its story, Mr. Castleton,” 
said I, foolishly. 

“ Tell me the story,” said he, “ Fm all cari¬ 
osity.” 

“Indeed I cannot,” I anarwered,“at least 
not now; perhaps I wifl tell you sometime,” 

He looked mystified, hut seeing that it was 
a very delicate subject to both of us, dropped it 
at once. 

But in a few days he asked Blanche to ten 
him another story, and she told him that story 
from begi nn ing to end, and he was as mnch 
pleased with its strangeness as she, and de¬ 
clared that if the astrolc^st could he fonnd. 
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she should be rewardedhandsomely. Blanche 
insisted upon being married on Friday, and it 
was the sunniest day in the whole year, and 
they were the s unni est couple. But I am 


sorrj' to say, that not one other of the eight 

girls who answered Madame-’sadvertbe- 

ment, was as fortunate as Blanche, but each 
ope found her fate in a far less romantic way. 
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. BOAEDING- THROUGH THE STERN WINDOWS. 

BT W. H. MACT. 


It is now some thirty years since I shipped 
as third mate in the old barque Shylock of 
FairhaTen, Captain North, for a sperm whal¬ 
ing voyage in the Pacific Ocean. But liftle 
need be said here of the ship or the voyage 
generally. The Shylock was an old-fashioned, 
square-built vessel, such as were said to 
have been “ built down east by the mile, and 
sawed off in lengths to suit;” a comfortable 
old boat, bufas for her sailing qualities, she 
would travel a great distance in a long time. 
Captain North was a fair specimen of a large 
class of shippers of the old school, who, 
though not bad men at heart, seemed to labor 
under the mistaken idea, that no man could 
be properly drilled as a sailor unless he was 
coteed and kept down, and that the discipline 
of a ship could only be preserved by a con¬ 
tinual series of petty persecutions of men and 
officers. To do him justice, he was impartial 
in the distribution of his favors, and, as a 
consequence, things all went wrong; for, as 
each man could look for nothing but abuse 
and fault-finding whatever he might do, there 
was no inducement to strive to do well. Our 
voyage was for a time unbroken by anjrthing 
beyond the usual routine of a sperm whaling 
cniise, in an ill-regulated .and ill-disciplined 
ship. 

We had been out two years, and had met 
with medium success, having taken about 
eleven hundred barrels, when an accident oc¬ 
curred, which, at this distant day, makes me 
shudder as I look back to it, and the dark 
scats associated with it are not more legibly 
written on my body than is the impression of 
the event of that dreadful night upon my 
memory. 

We had sailed from Otaheite very short- 
handed, having lost many of our crew by 
desertion, and finding it difficult to replace 
them at that time. But as we were to make 
a sort of running cruise on “ between-seasons ” 
down the equator, and refit at the Sandwich 
Islands for a Japan season. Captain North 
decided to lose no more time, but to pursue 
his voyage, and pick up some natives at the 
islands to fill the vacancies. We ran down 
among the Kingmilfs Group, and while trad¬ 
ing at Simpson’s Island, shipped two strapping 
young sav!>ges, who, by promises of indefinite 


quantities of tobacco and tapa (cotton cloth), 
were induced to expatriate themselves for a 
season. One of these, a smart, active young 
fellow, and apt to leam his duty, at once be¬ 
came a favorite among the men, and was 
christened “Spunyam.” The other, though 
apparently as stout as an ox, was stupid and 
sullen, and was, by general consent, dubbed 
“ Blockhead.” Old North could see no differ¬ 
ence in them, or, if he did, would give no 
outward evidence of it, and both were equally 
the subjeets of his delicate attentions in the 
form of kicks, cuffs and blasphemous words. 
Spunyam bore it all philosophieally and made 
rapid progress in his duty; while Blockhead, 
on the contrary, grew more and more sullen 
every day, and spent all his spare time under 
the lee of the try works, sighing for a sight of 
his native isle of the sea “Eppeemama,” and, 
doubtless, luxuriating in fancy on cocoanut 
and raw flying fish. 

We had cruised about a fortnight without 
having taken any oil, when one afternoon, 
being well to windward of Hall’s Island, 
another of the same group, the tops of the 
trees having been seen from the masthead 
that morning, sperm whales were “raised,** 
and it was decided to try for them, though we 
could man only two boats, our whole force at 
this time being sixteen men, though the reg¬ 
ular complement of the Shylock when on a 
“ war footing,” was twenty-four. It fell to my 
lot, under these circumstances, to actasboat- 
steerer to the larboard or chief mate’s boat, 
and I had ordered Spunyam to stand by to 
go in the boat with us, when Captain North 
interposed. 

“Don’t take that stupid Kanaka in the 
boat! Here, you, cook! jump into the lar¬ 
board boat! Put him at the midship oar, Mr. 
Beckwith, and let him work some of his fat 
oflT! Blockhead, take his place in the galley 
and hanaJiana the supper. I suppose you 
know enough to boil water, and, if you don’t, 
I’ll teach you with the end of the clew-garnet. 
It’s well said, ‘ The Almighty sends us gmb, 
but the devil sends cooks.’” 

We shoved off in pursuit of whales, and the 
last words I heard from “ the old man” were 
a volley of oaths and execrations hurled at 
the devoted heads of the two savages, who 
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composed the whole working force left on 
board, with the exception of the steward, a 
dark Portuguese from one of the Cape de 
Verd Islands, who was stationed at the mast¬ 
head, keeping a lookout for the whales. 

We pulled up to windward, as the whales 
were working in that direction, and the Sliy- 
lock was kept along on a wind with the fore- 
tack down, and the mainsail in the buntlines, 
the wind being light, with occasional squalls 
of rain, such as are common in those latitudes. 
After a short chase, the second mate’s boat 
struck one of the whales, and we pulled up to 
render assistance, or to get a chance at 
another in case the school should “ bring to.” 
But at the next rising they broke water, 
going to windward eyes out,” and as further 
pursuit was hopeless, we tunied our atten¬ 
tion to the fast whale. We soon had him 
spouting thick blood, and were congratula¬ 
ting each other upon an easy prey, which we 
would have snugly chained alongside before 
sundown, when our attention was attracted 
to the ship by an exclamation from Mr. Luce, 
the second mate. 

“ What in the world is the old man doing, 
Mr. Beckwith ? He must see something to 
leeward. He has been running off now for 
some minutes, and don’t square in his after¬ 
yards. I thought at first he was wearing round, 
hut that cannot be.” 

“ He yaws three or four points each way,” 
said Mr. Beckwith. “ But he has got one of 
those stupid Kanakas at the wheel, of course, 
and is swearing at him till the poor devil 
don’t know which end he stands on. But the 
whale is about dead now, and I will go to the 
ship and lend a hand to work her up.” 

“ I don’t know what can be the matter with 
tlie ship,” he continued, after a pause. “ The 
steward is still aloft, and there goes his small 
signal! See! he is running it up and down 
as fast as he can! Something iswTongl Tou 
go on and waif the whale, Mr. Luce, and then 
follow on,” said the mate, severing our line 
with the boatknife at the same time. “ Coil 
down your line, and lay round for the ship! 
Down to your oars, men, and pull ahead P 

The Shylock was now about a mile and a 
half from us, still running to leeward before 
. the light breeze, and yawing about in a most 
unaccountable manner. The steward had 
left his signal flapping at half-mast, and we 
now saw him coming down from his perch in 
the topgallantrcrosstrees. Presently down 
came the main-topgallant-yard by the run, as 
tlmugh the halyards had parted, or been sud¬ 


denly lot go. Still Manocl continued to de¬ 
scend tlie rigging, and his movements, as was 
plain to us, even at that distance, gave evi¬ 
dence of great hurry and excitement. He 
swung himself off into the maintop, and in a 
minute afterwards, down came the niaiu-top- 
sail, the lifts bringing it up with a jerk which 
threatened to snap the yard in two at the 
slings. As we saw this, a suspicion of the 
tfuth flashed upon our minds—tlie two na¬ 
tives had got possession of the ship, and were 
running her in for the land! Mr. Beckwith 
and I exchanged glances, but for a minute 
nothing was said. We were considering wliat 
was to be done, and viewing the eme^gency 
in all its bearings. It' was plain to both of us 
that the steward had cut the main-topgallaiit 
tie, and then, the topsail-tie being chain, he 
was obliged to descend low enough to cut the 
runner. It was evident tlie captain had been 
disposed of in some way; either murdered or 
overpowered and secured. The Portusuese, 
being “ marooned ” aloft, was safe for the 
present, as he had the advantage of position, 
and they dared not attack him; and he wia 
doing all he could to cripple the progress of 
the ship, and to retard their eflTorts to run her 
to the westward. They had, doubtless, been 
instigated somewhat by motives of revenge 
for ill treatment, but their ulterior object was 
to beach the sliip and plunder her, as tliey 
knew the laud was within a few hours* sail. 
But Maiioel was shortening sail for them very 
fast, for he had, by this time, slid down the 
main-topmast-stay into the foretop and cut 
the jib, topsail and topgallant halyards, so that 
everything was on the cap and “Spanish 
reefed.” The ship was mainly iiupelled by 
the foresail now, the spanker being of little 
consequence with the wind so far aft, and as 
the old Shylock was not noted for speed even 
under favorable circumstances, it was plain 
that we could soon overhaul her in this trim. 
“But what then? what can we do?” was the 
question we all asked; for the waist boat had 
now ranged up alongside of us for a consulta¬ 
tion, and we could converse as we pulled 
abreast of each other. 

“ We must pull as near as we can and re¬ 
connoitre,” said the mate, “ and we can com¬ 
municate with the steward aloft. It's plain 
enough that Spunyam and Blockhead have 
got the ship for the present, and we may 
have a tough job to get her out of their hands. 
The land must be about twelve miles under 
the lee. They cannot see it from the deck, 
and it is so late in the day, the canoes will 
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not come out to windward to-night, even if 
they see the ship. But what is the steward 
doing now? Cutting the clewlines and top¬ 
gallant sheets ?” 

“ To get the quarter-blocks,” said I. For it 
was evident enough what he was ah He had 
collected several blocks at his feet in the fore¬ 
top to be used as missiles to defend himself in 
case of attack, and had also secured a marline- 
spike which had been left hanging in the rin¬ 
ging, so that, with his inevitable sheafliknife, 
be had no contemptible armory of weapons. 

As we neared the ship, all was quiet on 
deck; not a living soul was to be seen but our 
friend in the foretop, who was on the alert 
and signified by gesture that the enemy were 
in ambush behind the rail. But as from his 
position he could only get glimpses of them 
now and then, by reason of the intervening 
sails, he was unable to give ns information as 
to their movements. The first salute of the 
mate, as we came within hailing distance, 
was: 

“ Steward, where's the old man ?” 

“He dead, sir,” hailed ilanoeh “Kanaka 
been kill him.” 

“ here are the Kanakas now ?” 

“ I no see him from here, sir. Hold on till 
I get back to main-topmast crosstrees, then I 
tell you, sir.” 

To slide from the main to the foremast 
down the stays was comparatively easy, but 
to get back again was an undertaking of some 
difliculty. But the wary Portuguese had 
hitched the bight of the staysail halyards in 
die top, and using the standing part as a foot- 
rope proceeded to work his way carefully up 
the main-topmast-stay. We in the boats 
watched his progress with suspended breath 
till we saw him again safely posted in the 
crosstrees, whence he could survey the field. 

“Well, steward, what do you see?” said the 
impatient mate. 

“Kanaka he down under quarter-sail, sir. 
One this side, one ’tother. Got lance—got 
spade—.all ready to kill you if you come too 
nigh, sir.” 

The two mutineers, seeing that further 
concealment was useless, now sprang to their 
feet with a yell, and showed their heads above 
the rail, brandishing sharp blubber spades, 
and shouting defiance at us. They knew we 
had no fire-arms in the boats; so here we 
were, twelve men held at bay by two who had 
the advantage of position. Tlie ship was thus 
converted into a floating fortress, to attack 
which would involve great loss of life before 


we could €fi*ect a lodgment and overpower 
the small garrison. We could perceive that 
Spunyam, from time to time, gave his atten¬ 
tion to the helm to keep the ship headed off 
the same general course. It appeared they 
had observed the effect of the spanker in 
broaching her to, for they had hauled it up, 
and it now hung in the brails. They did not, 
however, seem to know enough to square in 
the mainyards, for everything was still braced 
up sharp. 

Manoel in his perch was quite safe from 
assault, as the savages knew nothing about 
using guns, and stood in wholesome fear of 
them, from what little they had seen of their 
effects. Had there been a gun aloft, the Por¬ 
tuguese might have cleared the deck in short 
metre; but in default of this, he was now col¬ 
lecting more blocks, as if for the purpose of 
bombarding the quarter-deck if a good oppoi^ 
tunity was presented. 

We neat puiled under the bows to try the 
project of boarding from the bowsprit, as the 
jib halyards were hanging down from the 
boom end. But the savages were there ahead 
of us with plenty of weapons, and a keen 
lance whizzing between the bowman’s head 
and mine, narrowly missing both of ns, was a 
suflScient admoiiislier of the peril of the un¬ 
dertaking, and we hauled off and lay on our 
oars for another consultation. We might per¬ 
haps have got the steward off in safety; indeed 
he suggested that we should do so, as he could 
go forward and slide down the flying-jib stay, 
and lower himself fmm the boom end into the 
water to be picked up by the boats. But Mr. 
Beckwith decided not to do so, except as a 
last resort in case we made up our minds to 
abandon the ship. So long as there was any 
prospect of rehaking her, he might render us 
valuable aid by remaining where he was. 

The sun was rapidly sinking below the ho¬ 
rizon as we lay considering plans for recap¬ 
turing our own, and as there would be no 
moon the first part of the night, and the 
weather promised to be overcast and squally, 
we should h.ave all the advantages of darkness. 
The ship must be boarded and retaken at any 
cost; otherwise, the only alternative left us 
was death from starvation in open boats, or 
death more speedily at the hands of the 
savages on one of these islands.' We might 
board with the two boats simultaneously in 
the darkness, and so carry the deck by a coup- 
de-main, but several of ns must be killed or 
wounded in doing so, and a victory so dearly 
bought was hardly to be thought ot 
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To retake the ship without loss of life, it 
was absolutely necessary to get possession of 
fire-arms. I had a plan for doing this, and as 
I was then young and adventurous, I did 
not hesitate to volunteer to put it in execu¬ 
tion myself. I told Mr. Beckwith I thought I 
could hoard the ship through the stem win¬ 
dows after dark, and as I knew the where¬ 
abouts of everything in the cabin, I could 
secure the guns and ammunition. There was 
no light in the cabin, and it was almost cer¬ 
tain that the two natives would keep the deck 
as long as the boats were prowling about. The 
mate doubted whether I could get into the 
cabin without discovery, but was quite will¬ 
ing I should attempt it if I chose to run the 
risk. I had calculated all chances, and 
thought that, even if I raised an alarm I could 
elude danger by diving, and get out of range 
to be picked up again by the boats. The 
second mate’s boat would be off in adiregtion 
ahead of the ship and show a light, which 
would distract the enemy’s attention from the 
cabin, and would also serve as a beacon to 
me, to indicate the whereabouts of the boat 
in case of failure. If I got into the cabin, I 
was to show a light a moment at the window, 
which would then be answered by the mate 
astern. After this I was to be governed by 
circumstances. If I thought it feasible to 
make an attack myself after securing the 
guns, I could do so, or I could show another 
flash as a signal for a man to reinforce me. 
If the worst befell and I was obliged to re¬ 
treat, I could, at least, bring off a gun and 
some bullets, with a tight flask of powder 
from the captain’s state-room. With these in 
our possession we could attack and take the 
ship. 

The details being arranged, we pulled up 
nearer, hailed the steward, and gave him an 
outline of our intentions, that he might be 
prepared to act in co-operation. We then 
hauled off again, waiting anxiously for 
darkness. 

The weather being so warm here, nearly 
under the equator, there was no incon¬ 
venience about remaining in the water for 
any reasonable length of time. As soon as it 
was fully dark, I stripped to my pants, leaving 
my shirt in the boat, and armed with a boat¬ 
hook, and a sharp kni e in the belt round my 
waist, I dropped quietly overboard, and let 
myself drift alongside. The ship was forging 
ahead very slowly with the light air, and 
moving so slowly, she had but little more than 
steerage way. As I passed along in the waist 


I caught at a boat-gripe which had been left 
tow’ing overboard, and arresting my progress 
listened intently, hearing nothing for a min¬ 
ute or two but the flap of a sail, or the swash 
of the sea among the ragged copper, as the 
ship gently rose and fell. At length, I caught 
the guttural sound of the two Kanaka con¬ 
versing in low tones, and knew they were 
somewhere forward near the bows of the 
ship. Thus far all was in my favor. I had 
no doubt tliat I was seen and watched by the 
Portuguese from the maintop, as he would be 
on the lookout for me, but I knew he would 
not dare to give me anysignof liisknowledge. 
I knew there were two jawbones of whales 
towing astern, which had been there several 
days, bleaching out. The tow-ropes attached 
to them led through cleets on the taffrail 
nearly over the stern windows. Upon one of 
these ropes, with the help of my boathook, I 
roust depend in climbing. I knew that the 
dead-lights were both open as they usually 
were in tropical latitudes, if the weather was 
moderate; I knew also that the old Shylock 
had very little rake of stem to contend with, 
her stern frame being almost perpendicular. 
All these circumstances were in my favor, 
but the chief danger was that of being discov¬ 
ered in the act when one of them came aft to 
right the helm. But I had rightly judged 
they would pay little attention to this, as they 
would be watching the boats during the hours 
of darkness, and would depend upon daylight 
next day for running the ship ashore. They 
would also be shy of passing back and forth 
near the mainmast, for fear of having a block- 
dropped on their heads by the vigilant 
steward. 

Thus having arranged all my scraps of 
knowledge, both of the field of action and of 
the enemy’s tactics, I drifted silently out clear 
of the counter, and seized one of the tow- 
ropes. "With my sharp knife I cut adrift the 
jaw-pans, retaining the end of the rope, with 
which I swam in, so as to catch the ring on 
the rudder with the boat-hook, which I had 
shortened somewhat before starting so as to 
use it conveniently with one hand. I pulled 
myself carefully up on the rudder, and by 
great exertion, and by using my hook where 
there was no hand-hold, I soon found mysell 
seated astride at the shoulder or jog, which in 
this old barque was of ample width; an'^ here 
I paused a moment to recover my strength, 
and to satisfy myself that all was quiet above 
me. Everything was still as death and the 
Kanakas were doubtless on the bow, watching 
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Mr. Luce’s light. I knew that the mate’s 
boat must now be astern and within hail, 
though just out of the range of vision. 

I nest pushed the boat-hook above my 
head into the window until it landed on the 
transom, with half the pole projecting so as to 
be within my reach when wanted. Seizing 
the rope as high up as possible, I raised my¬ 
self, hand and hand, till my feet were level 
with the window, and then holding my w’eight 
by one arm, with a twist, I got a firm hold 
with the boat-hook, and pulled myself in¬ 
ward. Here was the greatest trial of strength 
and wind, but after a series of desperate 
struggles I succeeded in launching myself 
into the opening, but in so doing, lost control 
of my faithful boat-hook, which fell with a 
rattling noise from the transom into the 
cabin. Quick as thought, I had drawn my 
sheath-knife, and crouched low in the dark, 
resolving, if brought to bay, to sell my life 
dearly. I listened intently for the pattering 
of bare feet coming aft, but a minute of dead 
silence satisfied me that I had not been heard. 
They must, then, be still watching on the 
bow, and now was my time to give the signal 
.Seizing a match from a lantern at hand, I 
flashed it a moment at the window, carefully 
shielding it with my body, that the light 
might not shine up through the skylight. It 
was answered almost immediately by a light 
from the mate's boat astern, at sight of which 
both the rascals came tramping aft with 
grunts of satisfaction at knowing where the 
boat was. All this was in my favor, as it 
sen’ed to divert their attention, and there 
would be no danger of their coming below. 
The boats now pulled up both in sight, and 
began to harass the enemy by making feints 
of attack and hailing the steward aloft, all of 
which served to cover my operations in the 
dark. Glancing up the companionway, I ob¬ 
served that the upright doors of the cabin, 
were shut, but the slide above was a little way 
open, showing a small patch of sky through it. 
Now for the guns. There was a small fowl¬ 
ing-piece in the mate’s room, which was clean 
and in gowl order, with powder and bullets 
ready at hand. This I brought out, loaded 
and capped it carefully, and stood It ready at 
the foot of the stairs. Standing in a rack 
against the bulkhead were five old flint-lock 
muskets, such as are sent out in whale-ships 
for purposes of trade, not very serviceable, but 
one of them I knew to be pretty sure fire, and I 
knew which it was, provided the guns had not 
been disturbed since we left the ship. But it 


was not unlikely that the savages, in their 
superstitious admiration for these weapons, 
might have handled them, and so changed 
their order in the rack. I took the middle 
one of the five, however, and loaded it care¬ 
fully. All this time there had been a great 
confusion going on, and I had heard lances 
darted several limes at the boats, but I knew 
that my shipmates would be careful to keep 
out of darting distance. Now the noise had 
subsided, and glancing from the window, 1 
found that the boats had dropped off material¬ 
ly and were pulling to keep up to their posi¬ 
tion. I then heard a movement of the helm, 
and it was evident that a little breeze had 
sprung up and the barque was forging ahead, 
smartly. Whatever was to be done must be 
done quickly. As I passed along to place my 
gun by the other one I unfortunately hit the 
butt of the fowling-piece with my foot, and it 
fell to the floor! I was discovered, then I 
To grasp and cock it and take my stand at 
the foot of the stairs was the work of an in¬ 
stant. The doors were thrown open with a 
bang, the lithe figure of Spunyam appeared in 
the gap, and simultaneously with the crack of 
my gmi, a blubber spade came ringing down 
the stairs. I had been too quick for him; a 
howl of pain gave evidence that he was at 
least winged if not killed, and as I ,dropped 
the gun and" seized the old flint-lock, I was 
conscious that my shoulder was bleeding 
freely from a cut inflicted by the comer of the 
spade as it passed me. I could not stop to 
look at this, however, I knew the wind was 
freshening, and could hear the voices of Mr. 
Beckwith and Mr. Luce urging their men to 
“ give way, hard T and straining every nerve 
to get alongside. I threw another glance up¬ 
ward in turn to see the Portuguese coming 
down the backstay with the marline-spike in 
his teeth, and something heavy slung to his 
shoulder. I saw Spunyam dart back to en¬ 
counter this new foe in his rear, and the next 
instant, with a leap like that of a tiger, his 
brawny partner. Blockhead, was upon me! I 
had time to back into the cabtu and pull 
trigger, but the old musket hung fire; I 
whirled it in my hands, and met him with 
the stock, the blow taking effect on his shoul¬ 
der, and staggering him enough to give me^ 
time to draw my knife! I could see a longer 
knife, the cook’s carver, gleaming in the 
darkness, and knew that the death stmggle 
had come as we closed with each other. I 
knew that blood was flowing freely from both 
of us, but neither could get the other at ad-- 
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vantage for a fatal bloTv. In oar stni^ie, we 
had thrown ourselves across the cabin table, 
which was heavy and well secured to the 
deck. Crash went a leaf of the table, and 
Blockhead, thrown off his balance, lost his 
knife from his grasp! I heard it ring on the 
floor, as he seized me by the throat with his 
powerful teeth, while my arm was so tightly 
held in his vice-like grasp that I could net get 
a blow at him. His head was just over the 
edge of the table; in my agony, I threw my 
whole weight upon him, and bore him down 
—down—I could feel his choking struggles— 
still down I bore upon him till his hands un¬ 
loosed their hold—his muscles relaxed—and 
his head hung pendent over the side of the 
table. His neck was broken! I was free, but 
covered with his blood and my own. I reeled 
off the table to the floor; tried to stand, and 
fell into the steward’s arms—heard the shouts 
of my shipmates as they jumped in over the 
rail—and knew no more. 

When I became conscious, I was in my 
berth, with my wounds carefully dressed, and 
my anxious friends showing me every possible 


attention, ily cuts, though numerous and 
painful, were not dangerous, and by the time 
the ship, imder the mate’s command, was 
ready to sail from Oahu, where I found the 
best of medical aid, I was able to resume my 
duties on board as second mate. 

The steward, it seems had been too quick 
for Spunyam. As he rushed to the attack 
with a short spade, Manoel let go the back¬ 
stay when three or four feet above bim, and 
dropped directly on his head, bringing him to 
the deck, and before he could regain his feet, 
the iron-strapped quarter-block had descended 
upon his skull and finished him. His left arm 
was already broken by my shot. 

The owners rewarded me handsomely for 
my exploit on our arrival home, and gave me 
the command of the ship on her next voyage. 
So it was rather a fortunate affair for me, in 
its consequences. But I can never repress a 
thrill of dread when I think of the adventures 
of that dark night on the broad Pacific, when. 
I boarded the old Shylock through the staii 
icindoics. 
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